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\ N YE are indeed going through a fiery 
trial. In the very responsible posi- 
tion in which I happen to be placed, 

being a humble instrument in the hands of 


our Heavenly Father, as I am, and as we all © 


es 
es 
es 
are, to work out His great purposes, I have 
es 


ie 


—_ 


desired that all my works and acts may be 
according to His will, and that it might be 


} 





ee so I have sought His aid; but if, after en- 
& deavoring to do my best in the light which 
~ He affords me, I find my efforts fail, I must 


believe that for some purpose unknown to 


} 


es me He wills it otherwise. ... We can- 
les not but believe that He who made the 
es world still governs it—Abraham Lincoln 
es in a reply to an address by Mrs. Gurney in 





1862. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What is described as a Chinese 
“social science laboratory”? 


2. When was the Gospel first brought 
to the Kiowas? 


3. Where do the men outnumber the 
women in church membership? 


4, What chureh is said to be “a home 
mission society” in itself? 

5. What station in South India has 
been without a missionary for over a 
year? 

6. Who is described as “the Gandhi of 
Japan’? 

7. Where were three chapels and two 
parsonages dedicated in one day? 


8. Who tried to show the young people 
of his tribe “the good trail’? 


9. What unusual event was celebrated 
recently in Kanigiri? 

10. What percent. of the Chinese people 
are said to be constantly living below 
the minimum mark? 


11. Who are said never to be too busy 
for “the little courtesies that make life 
pleasant”? 


12. When and where was the first 
hospital in China established? 


13. What percent of the students of 
Judson College are now Christian? 


14. Where does the San Juan Sunday 
school meet? 


15. What is said to be a nation with a 
growing recognition of the value of 
Christianity ? 

16. “He who made the universe still 
governs it’”—who said it? 

17. What do the Indians who cannot 
read say when they buy New Testaments? 


18. What is the only school in Assam 
for training Garo girls for Christian 
service? 


PRIZES FOR 1930 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 


_For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 

tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In-order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more ina up work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. Answers may be sent 
monthly or at the end of the year. All answers 
must reach us not later than February ist, 1931, 
to receive credit. 


_ This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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In the Vestibule of the February Issue 
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off with one of the most im- 
portant world surveys it has 
ever published—that given by 
Dr. John R. Mott in an ad- 
dress before our Foreign 
Mission Boards at Atlantic 
City. Fresh from his world 
tour he brought the latest authentic informa- 
tion from all the countries in which missionary 
effort is progressing. We commend especially 
Dr. Mott’s impression as to the transcendent 
influence of Jesus Christ in Asia today, in spite 
of the anti-Christian agitation. 

Dr. Frank Smith gives us a view of a phase 
of home mission work in rural Maine that is 
fresh and suggestive. That Rangeley church 
is doing a model work, under the inspiration 
of a pastor who is willing to be spent in the 
service of the community. A North Dakota 
pastor takes us into a home mission field in 
the Northwest, showing how a filling station 
not in use was filled with a gospel mission. 
Dr. Detweiler pictures religious conditions in 
Porto Rico fourteen months after the hurri- 
cane, and Missionary Riggs adds some facts 
which make him think that the terrible hurri- 
cane was a blessing in disguise. The Editor 
reviews a history by Medical Missionary 
Morse of the Medical School at West China 
University, under the eaves of the roof of the 
world. Why Baptist missionaries are at work 
in the Philippines is told by Miss Ethel 
Bentley in a charming sketch from real life; 
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and Missionary Munger follows with a story 
of the transforming gospel among Filipino 
bandits—a bit of vivid contrast. 

Half Way Up a Mountain is the title under 
which Mr. Lipphard reports the important 
mid-year denominational meetings in Chicago. 
The editorials treat especially of the Kagawa 
million souls campaign in ‘Japan and the 
evangelistic program in this country. Mis 
sionary Bousfield reveals the discouraging 
conditions he met on his return to his field in 
China. The Second Survey review deals with 
the state conventions. The Personal and Im- 
personal page shows how a Bacone graduate 
became Minister of War, and how a Japanese 
Christian has been sent to New York as consul 
general. 

The facts furnished by the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation are timely. Repercus- 
sions from the Laymen’s Movement as 
described in January issue are interesting, and 
news of the Movement will appear regularly 
in Missions. The departments and the field 
news fill pages readable, illustrated, and re- 
vealing as to the varied phases of our 
denominational undertakings. We eall special] 
attention to the admirable contents and make- 
up of these pages, covering missionary educa- 
tion, Ambassadors, Guild and Crusaders, 
Conference Table and Open Forum, book 
reviews, world field and society news—a life 
panorama. If you can find a waste page in 
the issue you must have a sharp eye. The list 
of good things for March is already long. 
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Ten Impressions Made by a World Tour 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY DR. JOHN R. MOTT 


Given before the Northern Baptist Boards of Foreign Missions November 6, 1929 





DR. HERBERT J. WHITE, CHAIRMAN OF THE FOREIGN 


MISSION BOARD, DR. JOHN R. MOTT, DR. CATHERINE L. 


MABIE OF BELGIAN CONGO, AND MRS H. E. GOODMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 


REGARD very highly the privilege of 
meeting in this more intimate way with 
this particular group at this particular 
time. I have come back very heavily 
burdened from what I fancy has been 
the most important mission on which 
I have ever been sent. I went, first of all, to re- 
orient myself in a double sense—not only to under- 
stand the Orient, which is so tremendously changed, 
but to adjust myself to the demand that came so un- 
mistakably in Jerusalem. Therefore I went pri- 
marily to sit at the feet of the national Christian 
leaders and of the missionaries, and it has been the 
most instructive and rewarding year of my life. 

A second object in going was to establish points of 
contact with the present day leadership of the forces 
in these lands. I had in mind not alone the mis- 
sionaries and the native Christian leaders, but also 
the front rank men in the government and in other 
constructive movements and organizations and enter- 
prises at work over the non-Christian world. This 
was also indispensable in view of the work to which 
you and the others have called me. Another object 
was to get right into the middle of the thought proc- 
esses of a constructive character with reference to 
the reshaping of our plans and policies in the light 
of Jerusalem. This also proved to be very timely 
and stimulating, and the process has only begun. 

I shall try to record, informally, certain impres- 








sions that have been borne in upon me on this par- / 


ticular trip. In these repeated world journeys, | 
have visited virtually all of the great fields of your 
communion, including repeated visits to Russia. 
I have therefore been the guest in the homes of 
countless of your missionaries and administrators. 
I am under lasting obligations to them and to the 
nationalists that have been gathered round them in 
your program. What I am saying here today, there- 
fore, I regard as partly reporting to colleagues in a 
common enterprise. 


Impression I. Asia’s Impossible 
Economic Loads 

First, let me say that I found, as never before, the 
great peoples of Asia laboring under impossible 
economic loads. You might make exceptions, in part, 
if you fixed your attention on the little island of 
Ceylon, or parts of the richer valleys of Burma or of 
Siam, or certain groups of islands of the Philippines, 
but, having said that, as you let pass in memory all 
the vast stretches of the Near East, almost all of 
them and of Central Asia have a load that is practi- 
eally impossible for them to bear; and even in Japan, 
contrary to the popular impression, the strain is 
terrific. There was the catastrophe that in forty- 
eight hours blotted out one-sixth of the wealth, and 
the effect of which was as if we had lost eighty bil- 
lion gold dollars, not in the stock market, but in sub- 
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stanee. Japan, during the war, took over a great 
deal of the manufacturing of Europe, but now that 
manufacturing has passed back to those countries of 
the West, and that naturally has accentuated the 
strain at a time when it had become impossible. 
You have to keep in mind, too, the repereussion of 
the confusion and strife and conflict all over Asia. 


IN JAPAN AND KOREA 

I had a letter recently from a great Christian 
social reformer of Japan, in which he told me of a 
visit he had made to a certain section of Japan where 
he found that the average income of that peasant area 
was yen 33 (the income was yen 49, but 30 per cent 
of it went to the landlord), or less than $1.50 gold per 
month to support an entire family. The same could 
be said about the great industrial cities, the farms 
that surround the cities, and many of the smaller 
towns of Japan. If that is true of Japan proper, what 
could one say of the sufferings of the Koreans? 

Of course, much has been done in improving 
methods of communication in Korea, in improving 
methods of agriculture, in introducing a financial 
system, but hundreds of thousands of Koreans are 
drifting into Manchuria and Siberia, and it is a 
question whether their condition will be improved. 


CuINA’s PITIABLE CONDITIONS 

That brings us to China. Here and there there are 
spots where you are not reminded at every turn of 
poverty, but only in spots. Generally speaking 
China is bearing an impossible load. The most re- 
liable authorities are agreed that not less than 30 per 
cent of the Chinese people are living below the mini- 
mum mark—not less than 30 per cent—not simply 
in famine times, but all the time. Now couple with 
that these facts: China has been in the grip of civil 
war for two decades. That has been costly in both 
the positive and the negative sense: in withdrawing 
so many men from constructive, processes and in 
keeping others from entering such processes. Add 
to that banditry, which I think is worse than the 
war, not only in cruelty but in the tying up of 
everything, in the fear, the dread, the holding back 
of the productive process; if you add to this, you 
must also add this current famine. It is still on, 
and so far as I see, it is going to run on for months 
more. There has been no great disaster in modern 
times that has been so much misunderstood in 
America as has this famine. I estimated while I 
was there that probably not less than twelve million 
people have lost their lives as a result of this famine. 


UNDERNOURISHED INDIA 

If China is under an impossible weight, the same 
is true of Southern Asia. Bishop Thoburn of India 
said a thing, many years ago, that I could hardly 
take in, because I had never been in India. He said 
that every night there lie down in India over a 
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hundred million people, hungry in body, that is, 
without sufficient food to satisfy the natural cravings 
of the body. He said that forty years ago. They still 
have famines in India, despite the better means of 
communication; but we trace from these famines to 
something much more serious. The almost perpetual 
famine, the centuries of disappointment, of poverty, 
and of suffering, have developed a sub-current, a 
passion of despair, of fatalism, something which we 
do not understand here in the West. The average 
income in one part of India is, for the worker, about 
three gold cents a day. You’re not surprised, there- 
fore, that I’m obliged to say that in my judgment 
the estimate of Bishop Thoburn nearly forty years 
ago would still obtain. 

I give these facts as a first impression to remind us 
of their implications: One is that they have a very 
direct bearing upon the presentation of methods for 
securing, and upon the abiding nature of plans for 
cooperation in finances. They have an even more 
vital bearing on the program of work in these coun- 
tries. Christ had a mission to the economic life of 
the people as well as to the upper levels of their 
nature. A realization of this fact would lead to a 
great modification of the policies, practices, and 
methods in a great many of these fields; above all, 
it has its implications with reference to the contacts 
of our western civilization with these poverty- 
stricken lands. It seems almost incredible that we 
can be parties, in silence if not otherwise, to practices 
with reference to western industrialism and the im- 
pact of our commerce, and the perpetuating of some 
of our treaty areas that accentuate or perpetuate 
some of the worst of these conditions. Christians 
cannot be silent. We cannot expect that God will 
praise us when right in front of our own doors suf. 
fering like this is abiding and spreading everywhere. 
Impression II. Rising Tides 
of Nationalism 


The second impression that came to me on this 
trip was that the tides of nationalism, of race con- 
sciousness, of patriotism are surging and overleaping 
banks all over the East more than they ever have in 
the past. I make no exception. Take Turkey—she 
has stood out against all of the so-called Powers of 
the West. They’ve stepped aside and let her go. 
She is like a man going down a busy street: people 
see that he is in a hurry, and they make way for 
him. They have done that with Turkey. It is one 
of the best illustrations we have ever had of the 
power of an intense nationalism. It is very con- 
tagious: it has spread into Iraq, into Persia, even 
over into Africa. It is wonderful what tremendous 
power the spirit of self-determination has. 

Passing over to the Far East, if it is possible the 
tides are rising higher there. Japan is still the 
most nationalistic nation on the map. This has a 
vital bearing on our missionary policies. The place 
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to bring power to bear is where power can be most 
advantageously distributed. This is often over- 
looked. Harnack said to me, “Mr. Mott, you had 
better change your whole program. Why not go to 
Japan and stay there?’ What would he be saying 
today? How much more strategic is the situation 
there now. We have undermined our staff over 
there; generally speaking, it is not so well qualified 
as it was thirty years ago. 


A BriGHTER Day For CHINA 

Speaking of China, it is hard to sort out one’s im- 
pressions with reference to that complex situation. 
However, I think that the main impression I bring 
you is that China is finding herself very rapidly as a 
nation. That was the lasting impression that I 
received. Now, how do you square that with these 
constant civil wars? You have to keep in mind the 
fact that in these civil wars the people of China 
are not fighting against each other. I didn’t find 
the people in one corner of China seeming to hate 
the Chinese people anywhere else in China. These 
wars are due to the military governors and their 
paid emissaries, and the cross currents of selfish 
ambition, of lust, and death and militarism. We 
have seen what a little fraction of a number of people 
can do in holding in subjection over 160,000,000 
people in Russia. How much more rapidly will it 
spread in a land like China, among an oriental 
people? Be that as it may, this racial spirit trans- 
eends all kinds of barriers which you find in China, 
and I predict a brighter day. 

As for the ground of my hope. I put it on these 
three facts: First, that there are twenty voices and 
pens of nationals—not to speak of foreigners—that 
today are speaking and writing for better days, good- 
will, and cooperation in China, among themselves 
and between themselves and the rest of the world, 
where there was one, even at the time of my visit 
there four years ago. Secondly, the light is turned 
on; there are mighty few obscure places in China, 
even in the hottest spot, Manchuria, in contrast with 
that feeling that you were in a mysterious, sinister, 
secret place. Thirdly, the new generation is rapidly 
coming into the ascendency. I have known that 
generation. I remember when I noticed the influx of 
Chinese students in the American colleges and the 
schools of the British Government. It has kept up, 
too; in Germany they are landing by the hundreds; 
in France, too. These people, generally speaking, 
are being exposed to the principles, the attitudes, 
the practices, the way in which we dress—that which 
is best in the West. When [ was in China, I met 
the president and his cabinet. [ found that T had 


known six of the ten members of the cabinet as under: 
vraduates back in the colleges of the United States 
aud Kurope; of those six, four were Christians. 
That is an indication of the change that is taking 
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place. It will not require ten years for China to 
have turned this most important corner in which the 
new thought, in its best sense, gets into the ascend- 
ency, as contrasted with that which is looking 
backward. 


How It Works IN INDIA 


In India the situation is more critical. The 
national spirit is there, even in that confusion of 
peoples and religions and languages—confusion 
worse confounded. You would see nothing like it if 
you were to take all Europe into your view at any 
time in its past. I received a distinct impression, 
spreading all over that land on the upper levels of 
intelligence—because it’s still true that scores of 
millions in India are absolutely oblivious of what 








we’re talking about (only about eight million of them | 


know the English language) I found this spirit mani- 
festing itself. It may be held back by the Moham- 
medan-Hindu conflict. . . . It will be held back by 
the proper designs of the British leaders with refer- 
ence to injecting the Native State aspect of the prob- 
lem into the situation; but the fact remains that this 
spirit can no more be resisted than you could resist 
the tides of the sea. What it calls for is great pa- 
tience, wise and unselfish guides and leaders. 

We do well to bear them in mind sympathetically. 
With all the limitations that may be assigned to the 
ruling people of Hindustan, the fact remains that it 
is the most conspicuous example of another land 
seeking to promote the betterment of a people. I 
cannot speak too highly of it. That does not mean 
that I am lacking at all in sympathy with, nor in due 
responsiveness to, this great spirit which is abroad. 

I look upon it as the brooding of the Heavenly 
Father over His children, creating worthy desires 
for larger life, larger liberty. I believe this so 
tremendously that [ am anxious to encourage it. 

In dealing with these rising tides of national pa- 
triotism, the faculty most needed is a vital use of the 
imagination—what Christ had in mind when He 
proclaimed the Golden Rule. He put a great strain 
on us. If we’re to do unto others what we should 
like them to do to us, we have got to use our imagina- 
tions to put ourselves in their places. If we’re to be 
the servants of all, we have got to understand all. 
It calls for imagination. And so, while I’m not deal- 
ing at this moment technically with policies, the 
great gift of the greatest statesmen in dealing with 
the coming reforms will be imagination. 


Impression III. An Improved 
Situation Internationally 

[ come to a third impression [I received: Inter- 
nationally, all over Asia, the situation is, in my judg: 
ment, decidedly nnproved. Lam not unmindful of 
the facts on the other side. There is still misunder 
standing all over Asia—how true that is! I did not 
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visit a country in Asia that understands any of its 
neighbors, but if we come to that and consider the 
rights of other nations, we could say more or less 
the same thing of ourselves. We have had some 
rude awakenings in the West, even among our people. 
I spend all of my summers in Canada. There’s our 
nearest neighbor. Oh, the misunderstanding that 
there is on both sides! If that is true of us with this 
people right next door, people of the same race, of 
the same religion—are we to be surprised that across 
Asia there are so many friction points? 


Facts PoIntTING THE OTHER WAY 


Another adverse fact is the marked loss of the 
prestige of the western nations in the thought and 
feeling of the Asiatic peoples. This was a painful 
experience. It was very humiliating, especially, to 
realize that it had foundation. We have done things. 
and we have left undone things, both officially and 
personally, which have lowered our prestige in the 
growing intelligence of the Asiatic peoples. 


Another adverse fact: The discontent with ex- 
traterritorial areas. China isn’t the only country 
that’s complaining of unequal treaties. Siam is 
smarting under them. We had a fine young 
Christian man, whom I used to know in our Student 
Movement in this country. He went into the diplo- 
matic service of Siam. He said, “I can’t stand by 
without sharing the feeling of these people. They 
have been misunderstood.” In less than two years, 
single-handed and alone, he brought about the re- 
vision of all the unequal treaties between America, 
Japan, France, Germany, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and Siam. We need somebody in this field that 
involves China. We’re not unmindful of the things 
that may be said or that could have been done. We 
want justice, righteousness; we want to do to others 
as we’d be done by. You could apply that to almost 
every country. 


We SuHouup RigHt JAPAN’S WRONG 


To come again to Japan: ‘They feel, and they 
feel bitterly, with reference to our treatment of them. 
It was not only unsportsmanlike, in the sense that 
Roosevelt carried them by the Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment; it was positively unchristian. This I do not 
hesitate to say; and we must not rest contented until 
our country, in some way, undoes this terrible 
wrong. It would not hurt the Christian cause if all 
the Boards brought their combined power to bear to 
have it known back in Japan that the Christians 
here in the front line were protesting. What they 
want now is to see that we have got staying power; 
that having taken a position we do not recede. 


| could mention other causes: ‘There is the mili- 
tarism. I estimate that there are not less than three 
million men under arms in Asia. 
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How Improvine, THEN ? 


“Well,” vou say, “granted these facts, how do you 
come and tell us that the international situation is 
improving?” JI remind you of the three facts about 
China—so many more voices and pens working 
toward goodwill, understanding and cooperation ; the 
light turned on by the Institution of Pacific Rela- 
tions, by the International Labor Office as to eco- 
nomic problems, by the intellectual cooperation of 
the League of Nations; by the work of the Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion ; by the tens of thousands of missionaries, every 
one of whom, I maintain, is the ambassador of a 
higher League of Nations; every one of whom inter- 
prets the best side of the life of two nations to each 
other; every one of whom, I love to think, is a media- 
tor suffering—suffering because of this middle wall 
of partition, and thus seeking by sacrificial means 
to break down this partition between the peoples. I 
say, knowing these things, I cannot be a pessimist. 
I see a very bright outlook. 


Keep in mind especially what I have said about the 
new generation that is forging into leadership, not 
only in China, but also in other countries of the Far 
East, of the Near East, of Southern Asia. Every- 
where they are seeing what: science, with a sinister 
motive and a corrupt purpose, can do. How much 
more just now, if applied aright, science could do! 


Impression IV. Handicaps of 
Organized Christianity 

The fourth impression I gained was that organized 
Christianity in Asia is working under a fearful 
handicap, due in the first place to our divisions. 
Never did these divisions among the Protestants 
seem so unnecessary, so unwise, so intolerable, and in 
some respects so unchristian—I mean, when they are 
repeated in Asia. I am not unmindful of the hand of 
God in the raising up of our different denomina- 
tions and sects, and of the background of the great 
dissents, a part of which must be passed on to other 
nations. There is a great deal of superficial think- 
ing on this subject in what we call “Christian unity.” 
We have got to take longer views, backward as 
well as forward, and consider the truth once de- 
livered to clusters of Christians. 

We are handicapped, in the second place, because 
of our associations. Our countries are spoken of as 
Christian countries. It is a case of the innocent 
suffering for the guilty, and we who bear the Chris- 
tian name have done so little to protest or to help 
them discriminate in their thinking. The fact re- 
mains that they associate with the Christian name, 
and therefore with organized Christianity, some of 
the things that are holding them back most from 
reaching their goals, and some of the things that 
even we would admit are cutting into the best life of 
the less highly organized lands and races. 
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- There is a third reason. Not only do our divisions, 
so far as they are unnecessary, and our associations 
handicap us: there is also the problem of our inade- 
quate leadership. Do not misunderstand me. I 
pause a moment to pay a high tribute to the mission- 
aries and to the Christian nationals. I could name 
no similar company at all comparable in ability and 
efficiency and in fruitfulness in any walk of life on 
this earth. Having said that, I want to say that there 
are too few of them—there are not enough to go 
around, not enough to think out the problems, still 
less to put into force and carry through their solu- 
tions of the problems. We are asking the impossible 
of them; there are not enough of them, and they are 
not widely enough distributed. 


Impression V. Transcendent Influence 
of Jesus Christ 


The fifth impression was that notwithstanding the 
handicap under which organized Christianity is 
working over there, and in some measure on this 
side too, and that is going to have a repercussion on 
this side of the world that will be very serious, I 
come now, notwithstanding all that I have just 
said, to this vital point: that the influence of Jesus 
Christ was never so widespread, never so penetrating, 
and never so transforming as I found it in Asia on 
this last visit. With deliberation I say that there are 
millions of pairs of eyes in Asia today looking toward 
Christ to where there were hundreds or thousands 
when I first went to Asia. You can sum up the 
Christian purpose in this: to get people to look to 
Christ, because He makes His impression if you once 
get an honest look, a steadfast look. The changes 
begin to take place, and those changes are found to be 
profound. They are transforming, abiding, because 
superhuman. As I see it, the very genius of what 
we are doing is to get attention riveted on this 
central personality of eternity and of the ages. 

Sherwood Eddy and I, when years ago we were 
on our evangelistic campaigns, found it no uncom- 
mon experience in India or even in some other coun- 
tries, when we had come to hold up Christ, to have 
the men hiss and platoons of students break away. 
This time I found the most intent and absorbed at- 
tention whenever this figure was brought to the scene 
-—a reverence that I miss, at times, even in the chapel 
services in the colleges of this country; a sense of 
reverence coming over those audiences, and then an 
inquiry that in its wistfulness, in its earnestness, in 
its holiness, met a deep response—deep speaking to 
deep. This means everything; it makes everything 
else I have been telling you here seem on the fringe 
compared with this central fact. 


Impression VI. A Quickened 
Social Conscience 


The next impression was this: I found a great 
quickening of the social conscience across Asia, both 
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among Christians and among non-Christians; but 
wherever I found it among non-Christians, I could 
trace it to Christian sources. I believe Jesus Christ 
creates what you and I understand to be conscience. 
The fact remains that where Jesus Christ is best 
known conscience is most sensitive, and most readily 
trembles on provocation. I give this as an authori- 
tative fact that I challenge people to contradict. It 
reminds me of the proverb: “With increased holi- 
ness, grows the sense of sin.” Jesus Christ multiplies 
sins. By this, I mean than the more the white light 
of His perfect example is held up, the more His pene- 
trating teachings are allowed to sway men, the more 
His unerring guiding principles are tested, the more 
awfully sinful things look that at first did not seem 
to be sinful at all. We have got the most important 
work on earth—we Mission Boards. 

Years ago, there was published a book called Gesta 
Christi—The Achievements of Christ. The author 
tried to show that in Europe and America we could 
trace practically all of the great philanthropies and 
movements for the social uplift of people to Jesus 
Christ. That would be about the most modern apolo- 
getic we could have to present to these countries: 
the hope with reference to all their problems—eco- 
nomic, social, and international—the hope that lies 
right in this personality of Christ. 


Curist THE Last Court oF Mora APPEAL 


I wish you would remember this: that the last 
court of moral appeal in Asta today is Jesus Christ. 
It would be wonderful if that were true among 
Christians only, but let me remind you that it is 
increasingly true among non-Christians. They are 
not saying to the Moslems, ““We wish you were more 
like Mohammed,” but, ““We wish you were more like 
Christ”; and they are saying the same thing to the 
Christians. I heard the other day of a Hindu stu- 
dent who had decided to become a Christian, and his 
Hindu teacher said to him: ‘“Couldn’t you find in 
our sacred writings of Hinduism all the things that 
you find in the Christian Scriptures?” He said, “I 
could find some of those teachings in our sacred 
books, but I could not find Christ there.” He could 
not find Christ there, and so again we come back to 
the same thing: this vitalizing, quickening source, 
this disturbing source, that judges the sins of com- 
mission and of omission, some of them centuries long. 


Impression VII. The Anti-Religious 
Movement Spreading 


The seventh impression was that the anti-religious 
movement in Asia has by no means spent its force: 
it is now spreading to America and Europe. It is 
anti-religious in the sense of anti-supernatural. 
This movement would have long ago been check- 
mated if it hadn’t been for a sinister and destructive 
phase of communism. There are certain aspects of 
communism that course forth from Christ, and that 
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may well have much more of our painstaking think- 
ing, but I am speaking of the opposite of that—of the 
force that is degrading, deadening, blasting, as 
judged by every test; that is associated with the 
Third Internationale, and with the Communist Gov- 
ernment today, and they that glory in their shame. 
It is beneath the surface, and it is going to break 
out in a more able form. In this next phase, men 
will be much better prepared. They’ll not have anti- 
quated arguments to use against us, they’ll have 
weapons forged in our own arsenals, our own uni- 
versities. Nevertheless, I am not discouraged. 

In Japan they were much bothered about it some 
time ago. The Emperor sent for me, and he was 
very solicitous with reference to what they were then 
ealling the “Dangerous Thoughts Movement,” in 
Japan, and he said: “Now, Mr. Mott, anything you 
ean do to help us with our youth in this critical 
juncture we shall greatly appreciate.’ You can 
imagine that that opened doors right and left, and 
that we had opportunities of getting to the sources 
of the movement through Government channels and 
through conferences with educators; and that that, 
in turn, led me into a deeper understanding of the 
youth of the country. I had to say to the Emperor 
and the others: ‘There is something that would be 
more dangerous than these ‘dangerous thoughts’: 
that would be no thinking at all on the questions, or 
manifestly superficial teaching, or unwisely guided 
thinking. The thing you need here is not repressive 


.measures of expelling professors; it is not less lib- 


erty, but mofe liberty, a better directed liberty, more 
wise guides and free teachers.” 

What is the bearing of this on the missionary 
movement? Right now we need a new apology, at 
the heart of which you will find the ancient apology. 
Sooner or later it is going to lead to Christ, the only 
one who has the answer. Therefore I come back in 
composure about this thing, not in consternation. 
Anything is possible now, granted wise leaders. 


Impression VIII. A Larger 


Synthesis Involved 

; My eighth impression was that there is a larger 
synthesis involved in our Christian movement. We 
are finding that Christ had in mind a great deal more 
than we used to think, not only in the individual 
and the social gospel, but I’m thinking of the uses 
of means and agencies. How different these last 
conferences were from the earlier conferences. In 
my early conferences if some one had proposed 
having present a member of the Government, it 
would have been opposed; but we organized a con- 
ference this time where we regarded it not only as 
natural but inevitable to have representatives of the 
Government present, not as spies, but as advisors. 
In Siam I was told that the Rockefeller Foundation 
had sent out ten people—-eight Americans and two 
from Europe—to head up the ten departments of 
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the new Government University. I said, ““We need 
some of them.” We brought them in, and they made 
a great contribution. . . . At Jerusalem there was 
no delegate who proved to be more stimulating and 
helpful than Dr. Grimshaw of the International 
Labor Office. (I might say that in Geneva I heard 
he was in the hospital; two days later, when in a 
reception, a messenger came from his wife to ask 
whether I would take charge of his funeral. He 
laid down his life, as much as any soldier on the 
battlefield, in that last meeting of the International 
Labor Office. ) 

I say that there is a larger synthesis. Christ would 
say that “He that is not against me is with me.” St. 
Paul would say, “All are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” Any force that is not against 
Him, we should claim as an ally. I estimate that 
about nine-tenths of science is something which we 
ought to claim as an ally. The modern machine age, 
the money power, industrial development, finance— 
why hand them over to the devil? One-sixth of them 
may be of the devil, devilish, but not the rest. Let 
us eall to our aid everything that was designed by 
the God and Father of us all to widen and extend 
His Kingdom. 


Impression IX. Changed Psychology 
Among Christian Workers 

My ninth impression was of a greatly changed 
psychology among the Christian workers of Asia. I 
wish I could say as much in my own country, but 
there are not so many signs of it here as in Asia. 
It is not all over Asia as yet, but the use of the 
Jerusalem Findings has helped a great deal. In- 
stead of that old confusion of thought with divided 
counsels and conflicting voices, resulting in a lack 
of sense of direction and of mission which quickly 
follows, and which I had found so much here; 
instead of that doubt on the part of some as to 
whether they were called of God to stay there for 
life, and as to whether their original call was invalid 
or had been repealed, resulting in uncertainty and 
in comparatively meagre spiritual results—instead 
of that, I found the opposite, thank God! The for- 
mer situation might be put in a word—“defeatism” : 
the attitude which invites defeat, not the attitude 
that welcomes it—nobody welcomes defeat—but 
there’s such a thing as an attitude which makes 
defeat absolutely inevitable, judged by results. 
That’s the thing we’re seeing disappear in Asia, and 
this again is what we ought to expect under divine 
leadership. 


Impression X. Prevalent Influence of 
the Jerusalem Conference 


The tenth and last impression I received was that 
Jerusalem is in evidence all over the map. I made 
a world tour less than two years after Edinburgh, 
but on this trip, following the Jerusalem Conference, 
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I find that Jerusalem has already had a far greater 
influence than I could say today that Edinburgh has 
had through all the years. I do not know how to 
explain it, except through these two facts: Jerusa- 
lem revealed a timeliness, an understanding, in that 
we wove together the older and younger churches 
on a substantial parity. If you eliminated coopted 
experts, there were practically the same numbers 
from the younger churches as from the older 
churches. There was a parity not only in numbers 
but also in leadership, in participation, and in con- 
tribution; and there was therefore generated there 
early an atmosphere of understanding which. in 
turn, brought confidence in one another, and that led 
to a conviction that we are indispensable to each 
other. Then began that sharing process that always 
gratifies and enriches. At Edinburgh we had less 
than ten members of the younger churches, and they 
were there by chance, not by design, and I was a 
member of the organizing committee. But on the 
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Mount of Olives these delegates were there by design. 

The second explanation lies in the fact that since 
Edinburgh we have been effecting a simple plan of 
organization that makes possible the communicating 
of a common mind over the world quicker than was 
possible in the past. After Edinburgh, there were 
only two National Christian Councilsin the world. We 
now have twenty-eight—fourteen in the sending coun- 
tries, so called—Great Britain, North America, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, ete., and fourteen in 
the receiving countries—Japan, India, China, the 
Philippines, etc. There is also an International Mis- 
sionary Council that is created by the national 
bodies, which, in turn, are created by the Boards; so 
that from the Boards right up we have an integrat- 
ing, uniting plan for united action, And, of course, 
there is the overbrooding God, who always recognizes 
when a great moment has come in the life of the 
Kingdom, and who communicates impulses world- 
wide in the accomplishment of His purpose. 


A SIGN OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN JAPAN, SUNDAY EVENING IN THE TOKYO BAPTIST TABERNACLE 
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LOOKING ACROSS RANGELEY LAKE TO BALD MOUNTAIN 


The Road to Lower Dallas 


BY FRANK A. SMITH, D.D. 


HERE is Lower Dallas? Where is the 

road? And why should anyone try to find 

it? For fifteen years I have been riding by 
the forks of the highway winding through the great 
forest of northern Maine, often wondering where 
that right-hand road led to, but not until this sum- 
mer did I try the road and discover Lower Dallas. 
But this little cluster of houses nestled in a vale 
amid the big hills is only part of the story. 

Amid the hills and lakes of Maine there is nothing 
more beautiful than the Rangeley region. For 
many years I have spent my summers there, drink- 
ing in its glorious beauty and refreshed by its up- 
lifting climate, but suddenly one summer day my 
eyes were opened to the spiritual needs of the people, 
and I discovered that the region was Home Mission 
territory and the Baptist church in Rangeley was 
a real Home Mission agency. Rangeley Lake is the 
first of a chain of eight broad sheets of water in the 
northwestern corner of the state. It is surrounded 
by high hills on all sides. Back of these stretch 
great wooded tracts, part virgin forest and part 
second growth, which spread their mantle of foliage 
clear to the mountaintops. ‘There is no other town 
within nearly twenty miles and the tiny hamlets are 
few and widely scattered. The Rangeley region in- 
cludes five great tracts of land. The combined popu- 
lation is less than fifteen hundred. Rangeley village 
itself has a winter population of less than one thou- 
sand, and one of the adjoining townships claims 
only ninety-seven residents. 

The Baptist church at Rangeley village has an un- 
restricted field for service. There are three little 
chapels maintaining summer worship, but this Chris- 
tian organization is the only Protestant church with 
a resident pastor in the eutire region. It ministers 
to a wide stretch of sparsely settled territory during 
most of the year. Rangeley Baptist Church is a real 


missionary church. Some churches boast of their 
missionary zeal by the money they give but render 
little missionary service. This church not only bears 
its share of world-wide responsibility in an honor- 
able and sacrificial way, but the men and women are 
contributing time and energy and interest in minis- 
tering to the needs of the little hamlets. A commit- 
tee composed of the pastor and three lay members 
has charge of this work. 

Oquossoc is a small village about seven miles away. 
[t consists of a few houses and stores and the prin- 
cipal railway station for the whole region. On a 
summer afternoon the platform is filled with gayly 
dressed people either arriving from or leaving for 
the great outside world. Most of the resident popu- 
lation of less than two hundred are employed either 
on the railroad or in lumbering. <A two-room school 
is maintained during the winter. There is Union 
Church, worshiping in a pretty log chapel just out- 
side the village, where services are held in summer, 
supported and financed by summer visitors and resi- 
dents. After the summer visitors have departed, all 
regular services and Sunday school are abandoned, 
though the pastor from the Rangeley Church 
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ROAD TO RIGHT FOR RANGELEY; TO LEFT FOR LOWER DALLAS 
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preaches oceasionally on Sunday afternoons. Ap- 
proaching the village from the west, one finds a road 
running off to the northwest called Kennebago Road, 
and about two miles from the main thoroughfare, 
across the fields, is Wilbur District chapel. A few 
of the church members residing in this neighborhood 
maintain a Sunday school through the summer, and 
occasional preaching services, with the message 
given by a layman or the pastor. This work is 
not large but is notable in that some families have 
loyally borne the responsibility for several years, and 
that meetings have been held in past years with 
good result. After snow comes the road is impass- 
able for automobiles and the people are shut in. 
Three miles to the south is Greenvale schoolhouse, 
back of which is a very beautiful cascade; but few 
people live here the year round and though school is 
maintained, there were only eight scholars last win- 
ter. One of the laymen from the Rangeley Baptist 
Church, Olin R. Rowe, who was president last year 
of the Maine State Convention, has faithfully carried 
on a Sunday school to meet the needs of this locality. 
The congregation included the aged and the little 
children, Roman Catholic and Protestant, just a 
handful of some of Christ’s forgotten folks, but we 
hear Him say, “Feed my sheep.” Besides these 
there is Rangeley Plantation, Kennebago Settlement, 
Upper Dallas, and many lumber camps, all of which 
afford missionary opportunities. 

In the village itself, surrounded by great trees of 
mountain ash laden with red berries in the fall of 
the year, its white paint gleaming against the 
autumn foliage, stands the comfortable and commo- 
dious house of worship of Rangeley Church. During 
the summer long strings of automobiles filled with 
tourists find their way through the village streets. 
The church maintains a fine piece of community 
service work in providing a beautiful rest room for 
the convenience of these tourists and _ residents. 
This is known as the Crocker rest room. The church 
is well equipped for the purposes of religious educa- 
tion and has an attractive interior. Rev. Charles 
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F. Frederich is the conscientious and much beloved 
pastor, not only for the church but for the whole 
Both he and his devoted wife regard their 
work as a real missionary opportunity and feel the 
eall to service for the whole surrounding region. 
Within the membership of the church are a good 
number of stable people of the community, and to 
worship with this congregation on Sunday morning 
is a spiritual uplift and brings the sense of the near- 
ness of the Most High. 

All this is on the road to Lower Dallas. <A village 
chureh situated in a community nestling among the 
hills, with pastor and people working together to 
meet the religious needs of a vast region, is what 
makes the story of Lower Dallas possible. Many a 
time have I driven through the woods.. One memo- 
rable day my path was disputed by a big black bear 
“with no strings on him” standing in the middle of 
the road. At first he did not see me, but when the 
squeak of the brakes attracted his attention he scam- 
pered away into the underbrush. That was the first 
thrill, but it was followed by others of a different 
kind. My first visit to Lower Dallas was in the day- 
time. A sudden turn of the road revealed the school- 
house situated among the trees, and then down over 
a little hill and one came to the homes of the people. 
Here was a sort of back-pocket of forgotten folks 
that somehow had been left behind in the march 
toward modern things. Tourists never came, towns- 
people were not greatly interested ; some spoke slight- 
ingly of it and doubtless it was primitive in some of 
its ways of doing things—but it had a need. 


There had been times when the problems of life 
had been too much for Lower Dallas. Here was a 
community of American people cut off from the 
spiritual and cultural privileges of town life. For 
years they had been neglected and forgotten. No 
one cared enough to take the trouble to teach them 
how to make the best kind of homes, or how to live 
the best kind of lives. A few of the families still live 
in log cabins. Neglected and discouraged, living 
conditions were unhappy and unpleasant. More than 
a dozen vears ago the state discovered the situation 





A GROUP FROM LOWER DALLAS WHO ALL CAME TO RALLY 
DAY AT RANGELEY CHURCH ON THE ONE FORD TRUCK 
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and endeavored to improve the social and educa- 
tional conditions. The Rangeley Church people rose 
to the situation with Christian love and fellowship, 
for they realized that Lower Dallas was a missionary 
opportunity. Through the efforts of a consecrated 
layman and his gifted wife (Mr. and Mrs. O. R. 
Rowe), a Sunday school was opened in the school- 
house. It was like cultivating virgin soil. To some 
of the children the name of Jesus was an unknown 
name and the Bible was an unknown book. Through 
the years the Rangeley Church folk have maintained 
an interest in this community. The present super- 
intendent of the Sunday school is a garage proprie- 
tor from Rangeley, who closes up shop on Sunday 
and gives himself to religious work. Frequent week- 
night meetings are held in the little schoolhouse, and 
my second thrill came when I saw Lower Dallas in its 
need. 

My second visit to Lower Dallas was in the eve- 
ning, when the road was dark and the night had 
gathered in. The pastor of the Rangeley Church, a 
layman and his wife, and two automobile loads of 
church people went out to hold the regular Wednes- 
day evening service. Someone had stolen the lamps 
out of the schoolhouse and so we were compelled to 
pick our way with automobile lamps. A number of 
people were awaiting us, some young people, mothers 
with babies, some young boys who in the excitement 
of the moment were eager to be of help in any pos- 
sible direction. Lamps were borrowed and we 
entered the schoolhouse, only to find that someone 
had been there in the afternoon and freshly painted 
the whole interior in preparation for the school 
which was soon to open. The desks and other fur- 
niture were in usable condition, so the dimly lighted 
lamps were placed on the desks and on some book- 
shelves, and we began the evening service. By this 
time about thirty people had crowded in. The hymns 
that they sang were the old hymns. The verses of 
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LOG CHAPEL WHERE THE UNION CHURCH WORSHIPS 


Seripture which they recited showed heart hunger 
and spiritual longing, and the simple gospel mes- 
sage on “a glad heart and a right spirit as gifts of 
God” was eagerly received. At the close of the ser- 
vice shyness gave way to friendship and the mothers 
with the children were made glad because of the 
interest in their little ones. The confessions of failure 
and of a personal need of the comradeship of Christ 
followed. The gospel is at work in Lower Dallas. 


When late autumn came to Lower Dallas, the 
week-night meetings were still being continued. Re- 
cently the pastor gave a picture sermon and a framed 
copy of Christ and the Rich Young Ruler was pre- 
sented to the congregation, to be hung permanently 
in the schoolhouse. Small copies of the picture were 
also given to the people. On this memorable evening 
nearly all in the community were present, over sixty 
crowding into the little schoolhouse. The invitation 
to accept Christ as Saviour was given and there was 
a fine response. The Sunday school is increasing and 
the pastor has a special class of thirteen on “The 
Christian Life,” composed of recent converts. 


As we drove home through the deep, silent woods 
on that memorable night, with an occasional glimpse 
of the stars overhead, and saw from the hilltops the 
great lake lying calm and smooth, it seemed as 
though peace was upon all the world. God has laid it 
upon the hearts of this pastor and his people to 
preach the gospel to the unshepherded people to 
whom Christ came to minister. This church is a 
home mission society in itself, seeking to evangelize 
those for whom it feels a responsibility. This re- 
sponsibility is measured not alone by those who 
live about its doors, nor by those who may come as 
an occasional summer visitor, but by those in the 
remote village whose Macedonian ery has been heard 
by followers of Christ and who find their joy in re- 
sponding to the ery, “Come over and help us.” 
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Filling Up the Filling Station 


BY REV. C. C. HEIDENBERG 


kota, suitable to house the little Sunday school. 

Special meetings held in a tent by Colporter- 
missionary Thorlakson and Evangelist Monnes had 
brought good results. Among the few Baptist families 
in town were Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Larsen. Mr. Lar- 
sen was the village blacksmith. They were true blue 
for the cause and insisted on having a Sunday school. 
But where the school should meet was a perplexing 
question. 

On a corner stood a gasoline filling station which 
was not in use. That was a possibility. The Lar- 
sens talked it over. But who would think of con- 
ducting a Sunday school in a filling station? The 
suggestion was preposterous to say the least. But 
the thought persisted and would not down. The 
Sunday school just had to.be started and here was 
the only possibility. With the help of Fred Hanna, 
a business man, the owners of the station were con- 
sulted and the use of it was granted. Mr. Hanna 
gave it a good cleaning. The news was then spread 
that the Sunday school would start the following 
Sunday in the filling station. A number of broken 
folding chairs were found. These were repaired 
and other seats made and good accommodations 
were provided for a nice bunch of youngsters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larsen sponsored the Sunday school 
and it was organized on that first Sunday with an 
initial attendance of seventeen. It worked fine. It 
was a filling station sure enough, and it was named 
the Baptist Gospel Filling Station. The attendance 
kept on increasing until it reached the proportions 
shown in the photograph, which, however, does not 
include all the members. 


, NHERE wasn’t a place in Sanish, North Da- 





Preaching services are held every other Sunday 
night, a young people’s society has been organized, 
and prayer meetings are conducted every Wednes- 
day evening. All these meetings originally were 
held in the filling station. 

The day came when the filling station could not 
hold all who came. The old question of location 
thus bobbed up again—now more perplexing than 
ever. “Fill up the filling station,” was the slogan of 
the youngsters as they worked for new members. 

It oceurred to some one that a pool hall, once 
raided by the state, was about ready to be released. 
The back room of this was an ideal spot as a succes- 
sor to the filling station. Mr. Larsen secured pos- 
session of this room that was large enough to hold 
50 people. And so the Baptist Gospel Filling Sta- 
tion moved into the pool hall, bag and baggage. The 
ladies got busy ou Saturday with scrubbing brushes, 
soap and hot water, and more seats were provided. 
And so at present, the sessions of the Sunday school, 
which numbers over 50, and the meetings of the 
ehureh and young people’s society are held in this 
lowly place. The congregation is very fond of sing- 
ing and has a portable organ kindly loaned to them 
by Colporter-missionary Thorlakson. The Baptists 
of Sanish hope some day soon to erect a church 
building. It is not known how long the pool hall 
can be used, as it is apt to be sold any day. But the 
Lord is blessing the work of the Baptist Gospel Fill- 
ing Station. 

Nore: The writer, Rev. C. C. Heidenberg, pastor in 
Van Hook, N. D., preached in Sanish many times and 
has now taken over the pastoral care of the growing 
little church.—E£d. 


BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL, SANISH, N. D., ORGANIZED IN A GASOLINE FILLING STATION 
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THE BIBLE SCHOOL AT YAUCO, PORTO RICO 


Fourteen Months After the Hurricane 
A Stirring Picture of Religious Life in Porto Rico 


BY REV. C. S. 


' \ . HEN I arrived in Porto Rico in November, 
1929, five years had passed since my last 
visit to the island. I saw many changes. 

There are more roads and better roads, and all are 

now surfaced. There are also better houses. As 

the result of the hurricane, the old palm-leaved or 
thatched shack has disappeared; no more of them 
are being built in Porto Rico. The Red Cross, 

after the devastating hurricane of September 13, 

1928, furnished building materials to the poorest of 

the poor, and everybody is now living in houses built 

of good lumber. There are also many good concrete 
buildings for the middle class people. 

I noticed few trees on the island. Everywhere I 
saw the hillsides open and exposed. There is less 
coffee than ever, as the hurricane simply had swept 
the coffee away. It must grow under shade and all 
the big shade trees were stripped of their leaves and 
died as the result of having lost their leaves where 
they weren’t blown down. So one sees these dead 
tree stumps sticking up where once there were coffee 
plantations. Most of these are being converted into 
tobaeeo lands. 

I could see no signs of starvation, but I am told 
that most of the people are undernourished and I 
can well believe it. I saw more beggars than for- 
merly, and people who ought not to beg—boys of good 
education, graduates of the eighth grade, going 


DETWEILER 


around asking for money from people. I heard 
from every one about the lack of industries; there 
are fewer industries than ever before. Something 
must be done to establish industries for the people, 
otherwise there will be demoralization. There are 
sweatshop conditions for the women. Women who 
embroider clothes and do drawn work which is 
shipped to New York for sale, are paid an impossible 
living wage. For embroidering nightgowns they are 
paid at the rate of $1.00 a dozen. 

On the first Sunday of my itinerary General Mis- 
sionary Riggs undertook with the help of his automo- 
bile to show me four Sunday schools, all held at the 
same time. We traveled about fifteen miles to visit 
all of them. 

At Trujillo (True-hillyo) Alto, Mr. Riggs has 
erected a new building of which he is very proud, 
constructed after the hurricane with relief money. 
Here we stopped for the opening exercises. 

I asked to be introduced to the young man in 
charge. “You ought to know me because you bap- 
tized me,” he said. I asked when that occurred and 
he said he was nine years old at the time. And now 
he is married. And he expected me to remember 
him! I was very glad to have a good report of him 
and that he is one of our’ promising pastors. He 
has two churches, one out in the country. Formerly 
it took me an hour and a half on horseback to cover 
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C. S. DETWEILER AT BASE OF “BLACK MAJESTY’S” 
FORTRESS IN HAITI 


the distance between the two points, but now this 
pastor does it in twenty minutes in an automobile. 

The new buildings have three rooms, two rooms 
besides the main auditorium, because all our Sunday 
schools are departmentalized. They no longer have 
the primitive school with all classes in one room. 

We went on to Rio Piedras, the university center. 
There were 374 in Sunday school that morning. 
The lot is entirely occupied by the church building 
and an addition that was built a few years ago, but 
there is still six feet of space, where a lean-to with 
an iron roof has been built, and in this there were 
two classes of children, divided by a partition. 


New BuILpINGs OvERCROWDED 


All of our Sunday schools are overcrowded. The 
question in our Sunday schools in Porto Rico is not, 
as stated by medieval scholastics, how many angels 
ean stand on the point of a needle, but how many 
angels can sit on the same chair. 

At Santurce we should have a new building. Since 
I was there last the church, with the help of $400 
from our Society, has converted an old shed into 
an annex affording accommodations for 400 in the 
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Sunday school. It is the meagrest kind of building, 
with very thin partitions, so that when all the 
classes are assembled there is bedlam. There were 
360 in attendance that day. This church, which is 
self-supporting, is also maintaining at its own ex- 
pense a kindergarten, so they have their building 
used during the week. 

The fourth Sunday school we visited was at San 
Juan, where there were 359 in attendance. They 
urgently requested that we move the pastor out of 
his lodgings to make room for more classrooms. 

All of these churches have meetings every night. 
They have choirs that sing all of the different parts. 
At San Juan a processional is a regular part of the 
service, participated in by a choir of about twenty 
young people. This church has a Boys’ Club, Young 
Men’s Club, W. W. G., ete., organized just as in our 
churches with enough people to organize well. I 
had a petition from the Young Men’s Club asking 
if I could get someone to give them equipment for 
tennis, volley ball, basket ball, ete. I asked, ‘Where 
would you play?” There is no possibility of building 
a gymnasium or having a playground as land is too 
expensive. They told me that right across the road 
was the ample property of the U.S. Weather Bureau. 
On that are two small buildings. One is the resi- 
dence of the director and the other the office where 
his instruments are. He has his own tennis court 








THE NEW CHAPELS AT PENIEL AND LAS CRUCES, PORTO RICO 
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and has fixed up a place for our young men to play, 
allowing them the use of the ground. Our churches 
in Porto Rico have developed the three-fold life 
program for their people, including religious, social, 
and recreational activities. 

Sunday afternoon I went to a Sunday school in 
a new section about four miles out from San Juan, 
where a real estate development has taken place and 
middle elass people live. Here the treasurer of the 
San Juan church lives in a small bungalow of six 
rooms and has practically cleared out his parlor, 
dining room, kitchen and a bedroom for a Sunday 
school that meets in the afternoon. There were 95 
present and I was told that the average attendance 
ranges from 90 to 100. The San Juan church has 
bought two lots, at a cost of $800, with fifty feet 
frontage in a good location near the home of this 
The erection of a church building is de- 
I am sure we could fill it 
In this Sun- 


treasurer. 
layed for lack of funds. 
beeause the neighborhood is growing. 


day school there are four classes, in the four rooms. 
| taught the lesson for the adults. 
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THE NEW CHAPELS AT TOITA AND GUZMAN ARRIBA, PORTO RICO 


At Ponce I visited the Playa Sunday school, down 
on the seashore, where there is a frame church built 
by Mr. Riggs in 1904. It is in a fair state of preser- 
vation and was not blown down in the hurricane. I 
do not think a single house which he built was de- 
stroyed. He had built another house on a very high 
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TRUJILLO ALTO CHAPEL, PORTO RICO 


point, but it lost its roof only. Mr. Riggs knows how 
to anchor his buildings. 

Looking at that congregation of 100 people, 
adults and intermediates, dressed in cheap cotton 
goods, one would gain the impression that no person 
there could possibly be earning more than a dollar a 
day. ‘I was surprised to learn that their regular con- 
tributions toward their church expenses are $45 a 
month; in addition they are taking up a collection 
each week for new furniture. 

The Porto Rican pastors believe in conversions, 
work for conversions. I asked the preacher at 
Cayey, “What would you like in the way of a ser- 
mon?” And he said, “An evangelistic sermon.” 
When I had spoken, Pastor Landron ealled for pro- 
fessions of faith and two or three young meh stood 
up at once. After a hymn was sung another invita- 
tion was given and half a dozen came to the front 
and gave their names. 

At Yauco, where I began my ministry, I noticed 
that the church had built a lean-to that was being 
used as a reading room every night. The chureh 
had put in a concrete floor, electric lights, a table and 
chairs and made the room very attractive. 


Lay EVANGELISM 


One of the most interesting stories I heard was of 
a church at Carolina, surrounded by a large sugar 
plantation. In that plantation the foreman has been 
converted and is making a change in the whole 
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place. He has prohibited cockfighting and gambling 
and elosed up all places where there was drinking. 
On Sunday afternoon he gets the little flat cane- 
cars, fastens on the gasoline engine, invites the be- 
lievers to join him, and off they go singing, with the 
little engine chugging away as they are drawn 
through the fields of cane. In one of the barracks 
he has fitted up a chapel, and hung up a painted 
sign, “Baptist Church Bethel. This is the House of 
God and the Gate of Heaven.” There is something 
going on there during the week and Sunday evenings, 
so instead of the workmen gathering around in 
groups to play craps, or to indulge in cockfighting, 
dancing and drinking, he has cleared up the whole 
place. He has authority to do it. The plantation 
is one section of the large holdings of the Fajardo 
Sugar Company. The manager, a Roman Catholic, 
is quite pleased with the change. 
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In Caguas there is a candidates’ class of 150, 
divided in two sections, the pastor taking the men 
and the woman missionary the women, and at Rio 
Piedras there is a similar class of 90. The class 
members come once a week to be prepared for bap- 
tism. All the churches, by the way, have large 
candidates’ classes. 

I am confident that in our six largest churches— 
Ponee, Cayey, Caguas, San Juan, Santurce and Rio 
Piedras—-we could have a Sunday school of 1,000 
each within a year’s time, if we had places to put the 
classes. There is no use of having more come now 
because they cannot be efficiently taught under the 
present arrangements. They have no morning 
preaching service, and the whole morning is given 
up to Bible school work, the sessions lasting from 
one and a half to two hours. They are very thorough 
in their teaching. 
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The Aftermath of the Porto Rico Hurricane 


BY REV. GEORGE A. RIGGS 


tember 13, 1928, was a blessing in disguise. 

We were at first much cast down, for hundreds 
of our families were homeless, hungry and without 
work. Churches which had been paying the entire 
salaries of their pastors were overnight reduced to 
the place where almost every member was obliged to 
depend on the Red Cross or other aid for daily food. 
Chapels were destroyed, and since homes had also 
been destroyed or badly wrecked, the people were 
obliged either to meet under the starry (or cloudy) 
skies or cease meeting at all. They met in the open. 
In seventeen centers this was the situation for 
months. 

While clothing came quickly, and food supplies a 
little later, months passed and we had nothing with 
which to rebuild, and apparently little real assur- 
ance. It was a trying time, but probably a good test 
of our Christianity. Again it was the darkest hour 
just before dawn. 

At last money began to come in. First there was 
assurance of some material aid for pastors and 
members who had come to real want. Then came the 
assurance of reconstruction of some certain build- 
ings; and finally assurance that we could rebuild all 
destroyed chapels and parsonages. That was the 
dawn of anew hope. We had been working oppressed 
in mind. Now we worked with the buoyant joy of 
victory. Larger and better buildings were erected, 
one after another. In one day we dedicated three 
chapels and two parsonages. The pastors and people 
took on new life and new hope. There was a song 


"Tien terrible hurricane which visited us Sep- 


of victory. The old energy and enthusiasm was 
renewed and multiplied. People who had ignored 
the gospel were deeply impressed. Crowds filled our 
new buildings. During these past months people 
have been simply pressing into the kingdom. 
Although our new buildings were built larger, 
already some are inadequate. In one place ninety 
confessed Christ in a week of special services follow- 
ing the dedication of their new chapel, and the Sun- 
day school—right out in the open country—jumped 
to an average attendance of 170. 


In another place the new building became inade- 
quate to accommodate the crowds, and there being 
still a little money left in the reconstruction funds, it 
was enlarged. We had been embarrassed before by 
inadequate buildings; and already, with these new 
and larger buildings, we are approaching the same 
problem. (Few of our large town and city chapels, 
long ago outgrown, were destroyed; thus the prob- 
lem continues, a little more intense.) But we wish 
to record our deep gratitude to our Northern Bap- 
tists—yes, and to Baptists in Latin America, in our 
own mission fields—-who have made possible the re- 
construction of every building destroyed. We are 
convinced that every dollar is going to bring in big 
spiritual returns. And we are convinced that much 
of these great returns, much of this splendid prog- 
ress, is due to the fact that our people are at least 
approximating the practices of the early church, 
each member sensing a personal responsibility as a 
witness of the Good News. 
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Under the Eaves of the Roof of the World 


An Adventure in Medical Education in West China 


tEVIEWED BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


HE Three Crosses in the Purple Mists, by Wil- 
ham Rivington Morse, M.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S., 
is a notable volume that has come to us from 
over the seas. The author is a medical missionary of 
our Foreign Mission Society in West China, head of 
the department of anatomy and associate in surgery 
and formerly dean of the Medical School of Union 
University, Chengtu, Szechwan Province. The vol- 
ume is royal octavo, was printed in China by the 
Mission Book Company in Shanghai, and in paper, 
typography and binding is an attractive example of 
modern bookmaking. The illustrations are especially 
noteworthy, including three charming reproductions 
of water color paintings by Mrs. Morse, two of them 
showing the gorges of the Yangtse and the third a 
view from the tower of the Baptist College Building 
on the university campus at Chengtu. 
An introduction by Dr. James L. Maxwell, secre- 
tary of the Missionary Division of the China Medical 
Association, says: 


To introduce Dr. Morse to the medical men 

of China is obviously unnecessary, as he is already 

too widely known to need anything of this kind y 
from me. To introduce the book would seem 
on my part little less than an impertinence, yet I 
would gladly risk this charge to call attention to 
the work that the Medical College of West China 
is carrying on. The minds of some of us are 
weighed down by the sense of the terrible gap 
that exists between the need for modern trained 
physicians and the actual supply of these in 
China. The noble efforts that this Medical Col- 
lege is making to help bridge 
that gap is the theme of this 
book, and a finer theme would 
be far to seek. I trust that the 
enthralling story of the vicissi- 
tudes of the Medical College 
work with all its difficulties and 
the wonderful way in which 
these have been overcome will 
touch the hearts of those who 
are able to help in service and 
gifts to make this place an 
even greater center of blessing. 


This quotation not only 
gives a colleague’s opinion 
of the author, but makes 
plain the character and 
scope of the volume. Dr. 
Morse says in the preface 
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that the Medical School of West China University has 
now reached a period in its history when it seems 
desirable to collect in a permanent and accessible 
form the records of its growth. “It is a simple story 
indicating that Christianity is meeting the needs of 
common men and women, and thereby effectively 
demonstrating Christ’s value to a sick nation.” In 
the case of this Medical School he says the fact is of 
peculiar significance that the teachers are all mis- 
sionaries, and from five different missions of as many 
denominations. “The staff includes nationals of at 
least five countries, yet there has never been- any 
national, denominational or individual quarrel. Our 
history has been varied, we have carried on under 
rifle and artillery fire, we have suffered from ex- 
treme poverty, lack of sufficient equipment, inade- 
quate staff and teaching rooms. We have had trials, 
tribulations, vicissitudes, failures and a mediocrity 
of successes. Our methods have varied, but our aims 
and ideals have only changed in a progressive, not a 
pretrogressive sense.” 


The author also explains the difficulties 
under which the book was written. For a 
considerable time data and pictures had 
been collected, when in January, 1927, Dr. 
Morse was taken ill and ordered to leave 
Chengtu and proceed to Peking for an 
operation. On the way to the boat much of 
the data and the pictures, together with 
all of Mrs. Morse’s water-color paintings, 
were stolen. Then the revolution scattered 
the staff, making the re- 
gathering of data impos- 
sible. Refused permission 
to proceed up the Yangtse 
to his station because of 
the boycott on British 
steamers and the danger to 
life from robbers and sol- 
diers, Dr. Morse was sta- 
tioned for about a year in 
Canton, in Shanghai and 
Korea, where he carried on 
his writing in spite of 
handicaps. 

A review can convey 
little idea of the charm- 
ing quality of the work. 
The first chapter gives an 
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West China, with its four rivers, the famous 
Yangtse the greatest. The reader is made to feel 
the wonder of the remote and mountainous prov- 
ince in which a hundred million people dwell, and 
realizes something of the glamour of the perilous 
gorges which form the gateway to Szechwan. Dr. 
Morse has a poetic vein and writes like a lover of 
the unequaled scenery he describes. He _ likens 
Szechwan with its purple mists to “an island in a sea 
of mountains, an empire within an empire,” in a 
unique sense isolated from the rest of the world. 
Through his eyes one sees vividly the environment of 
mountains, valleys and alluvial plains, in which a 
great agricultural population lives in seclusion and 
stagnation, naturally inclined to supernatural be- 
liefs; one sees, too, the tremendous potentiality of 
this great inland empire, nestled in its imperial 
scenery. The reader will not forget this chapter, 
nor the solution offered in the closing paragraph. 
Chapter two presents Dr. Morse’s view of medical 
missions. When he designates it as the core of mis- 
sion effort, he has expressed himself in a sentence. 
Ife shows that medical missions are fundamentally 
evangelistic. He throws out a challenge to youth. 
West China has not yet been discovered scientifically. 
“There is romance and adventure right at our doors. 
This old, old country is full of problems for the new 
world of science to solve. Time is apparently standing 
still in this great section of China, waiting for eter- 
nal youth to enter the heritage.” He would have all 
medical missions work in collaboration. They are 
unpolitical, and should be “a preparatory school for 
the ideal time when all in the four seas will be 
brothers, not selfish individualists.” He portrays 
finely the place and possibilities and need of medical 
missions in all the East. This is inspiring writing 
because there is heart and enthusiasm back of it. 
Chapter three furnishes the historical background 
of medical missions in China, which began with Dr. 
Peter Parker of the American Board in 1834 at 
Canton, where the first hospital in China was estab- 
lished. The record from that time to the present. is 
traced, with full recognition of the work and influ- 
ence of the Rockefeller Foundation China Medical 
Board. The chapter on Chinese Medicine is full of 
curious facts about medicines and medical practices, 


and gives convineing proof of the appalling necessity _ 


for modern medical schools and practitioners. Medi- 
cine, magic and religion formed strange combina- 
tions which still persist. The chapter induces night- 


mare, but is salutary. 
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The remaining chapters give the history of West 
China University and its Medical School in detail. 
The Chengtu Plain becomes a center of life and 
progress, as it lies bathed in meridianal sunshine, 
surrounded by mountains. The struggles through 
which the Medical School has passed form a record 
of heroic effort upon which Dr. Morse may look with 
justifiable pride. It finally got under way in 1914, 
after some years of planning. At one time he was 
the only teacher of the faculty present for six weeks, 
was the only foreign male doctor there, and oper- 
ating also at two hospitals; while the only medical 
school building at the time was a dissecting room 30 
by 15 feet. That was low-water mark, and compari- 
son with the present-day buildings and staff show 
what unfaltering faith and indefatigable persistency 
have accomplished with the Divine help. Dr. Morse 
is the only teacher with an unbroken term of service 
since the faculty was founded, and he was the second 
dean. Of the faculty he says: “With little equip- 
ment we entered into our experience with hearts 
aglow with hope, and the future alone can correctly 
gauge our efforts.” The story is one of nobility and 
high idealism. Dr. Morse has preserved the record 
in permanent form. Space will not permit going 
further into the varied experiences, including the 
not uncommon one of caring for the wounded of both 
sides when two hostile armed forces came together at 
Chengtu. But we cannot better reveal the spirit of 
the author of this admirable history than by the 
following passage from his description of the 
Chengtu Plain, in whose wonderful setting the 
University is located: 


There is no monotony in this imperial view. There is im- 
mensity, grandeur, sublimity, and one is filled with an all- 
inspiring awe at the stupendous spectacle of God’s handi- 
work. It is a symphony of color; there is sublimity of 
composition, perfection of movement and an exquisite per- 
spective, a living picture executed by the Creator. In this 
majestic panorama of towering pinnacles and immense 
peaks, whose tips are covered with perpetual snow and 
glaciers, there is one peak, not the tallest but the nearest 
high one, of striking loveliness. It stands out a huge, 
symmetrical cone probably 20,000 feet high, called by the 
Chinese Da Shueh Bao, or the Great Snow Peak. It seems 
to me that pillar of eternal purity, stretching like a gigantic 
finger into the vastness of space, is typical of the religion 
we, as unworthy ambassadors, are attempting to bring to 
this far-off isolated section of country. It seems most 
accurately and strikingly a symbol of the cleansing power 
of the medical sciences with a religion indispensable to the 
East and the West. 
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The Underlying Beauty 


A True Story Showing Why Baptist Missionaries Are at Work in the Philippine Islands 


BY ETHEL BENTLEY 





RICE HARVESTING IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


the noisy little train drew up in the late after- 
noon at the village of P—, Philippine Islands. 

The Traveler Lady, in alighting, almost fell into 
the arms of the waiting Missionary Lady whom she 
had never seen. Then came a shy greeting from 
the dainty little woman in the charming native cos- 
tume (bright satin skirt with a long train, gauzy 
bodice with great wing-like sleeves), who proved to 
be the capable wife of the native pastor and the 
mother of two charming children. 

With time for only the briefest of toilets at the 
missionary home, the Traveler Lady was soon taken 
forth again. This time the way lay through the 
open air drawing-room of the little town—the Plaza 
with its greensward and glowing beds of flowers. 
Just at that minute the flowers, beautiful as they 
were, were quite overshadowed by the wonderful 
color in the procession that issued from the doorway 
of the Roman chureh nearby. 

Suddenly one was transported back into the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Under the shadow 
of a great crucifix, and amid a small forest of wav- 
ing flags and flying pennants, they came. First, a 
group of well-born ladies stepping daintily in their 


ik the clear shining that came after the soft rain 


high-heeled white kid slippers through the mud of 
the unpaved street. The next group, of men and 
boys in multi-colored uniforms of black coats crossed 
by brilliant scarfs, had thei feet firmly on the 
ground as they kept step to the solemn churchly 
musie of the uniformed band. Some of the older 
children who followed these held aloft great crowns 
of flowers, while the tiniest tots, clad scantily in a 
pair of gauze wings apiece, held the long ribbons 
that kept the crowns steady, and looked like wee 
brown cherubs. | 

Several small, gaily bedecked statues of saints, 
borne aloft under canopies of gold and purple and 
searlet, were followed by a group of young altar boys 
in their surplices, with their hands primly folded 
in the attitude of prayer and adoration. Behind 
them again, the parish priest in robes stiff with rich 
embroidery of gold thread and jewels, pacing slowly, 
with praying hands and bended head. 

Then a clumsy cart with great creaking wooden 
wheels, almost hidden beneath a mass of flowers. On 
it a new glittering statue of the Virgin seated on a 
throne of golden flowers and wearing a flowing robe 
of blue and white embroidered with many precious 
stones. On her head she wore a sparkling diadem of 
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gold and rich gems. As she passed by bombs were 
fired at intervals to call the people out of their 
homes, for she was said to bring health and blessing 
with her through the “Miracle Working Medal” 
which she wore in its jeweled frame on her breast. 

“So quaint; so picturesque,’ said the Traveler 
Lady, as the rear guard passed her by; “I am so glad 
I saw it!” 

Said the Missionary Lady, in a small sad voice: 
“T cannot see the beauty, knowing too well the de- 
lusion it covers. Poor blinded, deluded folk who 
ask for the Bread of Life and get—this.” 

“But will they know the Bread of Life when it is 
offered and will they take it?” asked the Traveler 
Lady. 

“Come and see,” was the brief answer. 

Only a few steps away, under a frail nipa shelter, 
they came upon a totally different scene. In that 
bare unadorned room was a group of eager, earnest 
boys and girls hungry for more of the simple Truth 
which had been indeed the Bread of Life to them. 
Eagerly they listened while the totally unprepared, 
unwarned and badly frightened Traveler Lady did 
her best to spread before them the food for which 
they hungered. 

“Who are they and how came they here?” she 
questioned afterward. “Each one,” said the Mis- 
sionary Lady, “a child of faith and prayer ; each one 
a potential power in spreading the Truth. Tonight 
you shall learn more.” 

In the upper room we gathered—the room that 
was home to the devoted missionary, the room that 
was the very gate of Heaven to seeking hungry souls. 


So far back in the shadows sat the Traveler Lady 
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that they forgot she was there ; so dimmed with tears 
were her eyes that she could scarce see them; tears 
of joy and of deep humility. 

This was the meeting of the prayer band; here 
was the source of the power that day by day was 
changing that countryside. 

The well loved Missionary Lady had just returned 
from a twelve-day evangelistic trip to the little 
villages and the lonely hamlets all about. While she 
had taken the Book in one hand and the medicine- 
chest in the other, and had gone up and down over 
the rough country roads and into the cheerless homes 
ministering to both body and soul, they had met 


nightly for prayer; not scattered prayer, not, formal | 


phrases, nor high-sounding words, but simple, direct, 
specific petitions for definite groups of people; for 
Manuel who hesitated, for Lolita who was almost 
persuaded, for the seeking mother who was fearful 
and the doubting father who was scornful, for those 
who could not face persecution and for those who 
were defiant. By name they knew them each one 
and how eagerly they listened for the report! 

How exultantly they joined hands, and together 
raised their note of joy over the one who decided 
for Christ! Over the Church that was going for- 
ward! Over the new inquirers! How patiently and 
lovingly they pleaded with the Father for courage 
for the faltering ones! How earnestly they besought 
His blessing on all the seed so patiently planted in 
individual lives and hearts. 

“Surely,” said the Traveler Lady reverently to 
herself, “surely even so might our Lord Himself, 
gathered with His chosen few, have yearned over 
other sheep who must still be brought into the fold. 
So must the kingdom grow day by day, life by life.” 





CHURCH AND CONGREGATION AT PANADAN, DESCRIBED ON THE FOLLOWING 
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THE RUGGED HILL COUNTRY AROUND PANADAN IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Transforming Gospel Among Filipino Bandits 


BY HENRY W. MUNGER OF SAN JOSE 


vides the provinces of Iloilo and Antique there 

is a little village called Panadan. The other 
day we made it a visit. We were quite a party: Ford, 
our newest recruit, Masa, Carmen, Florita, “Con- 
sing,” three cargadores and I. From San Remigio, 
where we left the car, it is about twenty-seven miles, 
which we made on foot following the river all the way 
in and out. It was not easy walking as the river is a 
wild and turbulent mountain stream, not deep, ex- 
cept in a few places, but often choked with large 
rocks and boulders, which we had to climb over or 
around or under, and cutting through narrow 
chasms and ravines. 

It was an exceedingly interesting and thrilling ex- 
perience, especially as we were invading (to us) an 
unknown and unexplored country. We took our 
provisions as the country was for the most part un- 
inhabited, and camped down by the water’s edge, 
ate in gypsy fashion, and slept in the most primitive 
little huts. 

We were warmly welcomed by the villagers as we 
climbed the last ridge on which perched the cluster 
of houses with a little chapel in the center. We 
gathered in the chapel for the Sunday morning ser- 
vice perhaps fifty men and women and children, 
and sang the gospel songs and read out of God’s 
Word and listened to a talk on God’s great love. 
About the village on the sunny and well watered 
slopes were the fields of corn and rice. 

The village is too inaccessible to be visited often; 
and the only contact the people have with the 
church life of the province is the monthly visit of the 
Herald of Truth and the very infrequent visit of a 
preacher. Yet the altar fires are kept burning, and 
every Sunday these poor and ignorant mountain folk 
gather in the rustic chapel to sing the songs of Zion 


| NAR up in the ridge of mountains that di- 


and to offer from their untutored hearts sincere 
prayer and praise. 





ON THE WAY TO PANADAN. MISSIONARY FRED FORD STANDS 
AT THE EXTREME LEFT 


Only a few years ago these same people were out- 
laws, bandits and “pulajanes” living in defiance to 
the laws of God and man. The Gospel found its 
way to their mountain fastness and laid siege to 
their hearts, and behold a law-abiding, God-fearing 
community of honest and industrious citizens. What 
hath God wrought! 
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BAPTISTS AND PENTECOST 


The Cooperative Committee of Evangelism of the 
Northern Baptist Convention has sent to all pastors 
and Sunday school superintendents leaflets which 
set forth the program for Pentecost observance from 
January 1 to June 8, 1930. It will be remembered 
that we are now in the third year of the period that 
is being observed by the church at large as the 
nineteen hundredth anniversary of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus. Emphasis was laid in the first 
and second years upon the cultivation of the witness- 
ing power of the church and the call to personal 
evangelism. This year, 1930, which is also the nine- 
teen hundredth anniversary of Pentecost, the ob- 
jective is seeking through prayer and the presence of 
the Holy Spirit the spiritual revival of the church. 

The Pentecost anniversary, beginning with Jan- 
uary, is to culminate in Pentecost Sunday, June 8. 
In the program prepared by the Committee, which 
is under the direction of Dr. Benjamin T. Livingston, 
topics were provided for the January Week of 
Prayer, and simultaneous reading of the Scriptures 
in the homes was suggested, in connection with the 
reading of the Transit. In February, simultaneous 
reading of John’s Gospel or Scripture passages and 
prayer topics in the Book of Remembrance. In 
March, reading the general epistles, or from the 
Book of Remembrance. 

Friday, March 7, is to be observed as a World 
Day of Prayer for Missions. Passion Week begins 
with Palm Sunday, April 13, and Easter Sunday, 
April 20, will be observed as the nineteen hundredth 
anniversary of the resurrection of our Lord. This 
will probably be the most comprehensive observance 
yet seen in Christian history, including in its scope 
all lands and peoples. 

It is the purpose to follow this universal celebra- 
tion with four weeks of friendly visitation, beginning 
April 21, seeking to reclaim through a new spirit of 
personal interest and brotherhood the indifferent 
members of our churches, and also to win the un- 
churched to Christ. This to many will be the crucial 
month of the Pentecost period. Sunday, May 18, 
is appointed as a great day of ingathering, reaping 
the results of the visitation and conserving the 
gains; and if the four weeks have been really utilised 
by the pastors and enlisted and organized lay forces, 
the ingatherings will be notable. 

It is hoped that the Sundays from May 25 to 
June 8 may be given to distinctively evangelistic 
sermons, and many stirring topics are suggested. 


United prayer is also proposed during the ten days 
prior to Pentecost, in community groups, shops, 
homes and churches. Then Pentecost Sunday, the 
8th, is to be a day of witnessing by people instead of 
sermons, with baptisms to add the seal of divine ap- 
proval. There is much in this program to move the 
heart and awaken us to prayer that the world may 
witness a genuine Pentecost day in which a new 
vision of Jesus Christ may break and an unescap- 
able sense of the pentecostal power be felt among 
all peoples. 


CAMPAIGNING FOR A MILLION SOULS 


A campaign to win a million souls to Christ is 
now under way in Japan.. Dr. William Axling of 
Tokyo, who writes us about it, looks upon this as a 
major movement in the history of the evangelization 
of Japan, one that promises to accomplish outstand- 
ing results. He is anxious that our Christian people 
should be intelligently informed about it in order 
that they may follow it with their prayers and in- 
terest. He is identified with the movement as English 
executive secretary, and regards this as a great 
privilege. 

The idea originated with Toyohiko Kagawa. It 
came to him in a night vision and so stirred him that 
he announced his intention to launch a movement 
that would penetrate every section of the Empire, 
reach into every class and group, and continue till 
the Christians of Japan should number a million 
strong. Not until Christianity in Japan has a mil- 
lion followers, in Mr. Kagawa’s opinion, can it 
fashion the nation’s moral, social and political ideals 
and life in the Christian mold. This was a stagger- 
ing idea. Few had faith to believe that Japanese 
Christianity, which after seventy years of mission- 
ary effort numbers only 250,000 followers, including 
Greek and Catholic communions, could in a single 
campaign raise the number to a million. But the 
evangelist went ahead, unceasingly impressing the 
idea, gaining adherents, till the idea at last became 
a definite movement. The Mott conferences in Japan 
in May last voted to ask the National Christian 
Council to carry forward a nation-wide evangelistic 
campaign “based on Mr. Kagawa’s plan.” The 
Council in May unanimously approved the confer- 
ence recommendation, and in November voted tc 
sponsor the campaign and make it an All-Christian 
Movement. 

It was on June 7, 1929, that the Commission on 
Evangelism of the Christian Council met with rep- 
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resentatives of the Kagawa Cooperators in Japan, 
and after prayer and careful consideration voted to 
set up a Central Committee to take over the Million 
Souls Movement and aggressively push it. This 
committee numbers thirty, representing the whole 
Christian Movement, with Kagawa still the spiritual 
genius and dynamic personality around which the 
campaign will center; but it has expanded from a 
Kagawa campaign to one embracing the organized 
Christian forces of the nation. While the objective 
of a million souls was retained, the name was 
changed to “The Kingdom of God Campaign,” in 
order to put the emphasis not on numbers but on the 
genuineness of those won. 

After six months of thorough preparation, the 
campaign was set to begin January 1, with initial 
mass meetings in Japan’s six largest cities—Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Yokohama and Nagoya. Every 
effort has been made to mobilize the pastors and 
church members, so that the prayer-power and soul- 
power of the church may be concentrated on this 
campaign and the tides of the spirit be released. The 
manifesto put forth by the Central Committee is a 
striking challenge. It says: “We believe that one 
million Christians will make possible the Christiani- 
zation of Japan’s public opinion and conscience, and 
realize through the church a really Christian Japan. 
Every Christian a soul winner, winning one soul a 
year and so in three years quadrupling the number 
of Christians, this is the program of the million 
souls campaign.” ; 

To this movement Mr. Kagawa has given his full 
time and utmost efforts. Of him Dr. Axling says: 
“He is a modern mystic. He keeps his feet on the 
ground but his head and heart lay hold on the un- 
seen. He believes in prayer. His plan ealls for a 
network of prayer clear across the Empire, with 
early morning prayer meetings in every church, 
monthly union prayer meetings in every city and 
center, and an annual nation-wide conference for 
prayer and the training of lay workers in evangel- 
ism.” Mr. Kagawa neglects no points. He stresses 
every form of evangelism—district, personal, lay, 
through literature and service. He urges special 
missions to rural people, the fishing folk, miners and 
laborers; emphasizes mass production of leaflets, 
pamphlets, cheap-priced Christian books, and utiliza- 
tion of the daily press. He is unquestionably the 
spiritual genius and dynamo of the movement. 

Christians in this country will watch with interest 
and sympathy this nation-wide campaign in Japan, 
something in scope and magnitude and solidity of 
backing not before known in missionary annals, if 
indeed in any Christian annals. The campaign plans 
are laid for three years. We shall keep our readers 
informed concerning it, and look to Dr. Axling 
for periodic reviews of progress. He is himself one 
of the foremost religious leaders. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 


The problem of Palestine is Zionism and the 
issues it has created. It will be a great gain, looking 
to the future, if the situation can be made clear to 
the outside public who wish to obtain a just view. 
Special interest, therefore, is given to the book re- 
cently published, Palestine Today and Tomorrow, a 
Gentile’s Survey of Zionism, by John Haynes 
Holmes, who was sent to Palestine in February, 
1929, by Nathan Straus to investigate conditions and 
make an impartial report of his findings. The result 
ean scarcely fail to be of large benefit, because of 
what is felt by the reader to be an eminently fair as 
well as thoroughly well balanced judgment, giving 
both sides sympathetically and intelligently, and 
reaching conclusions that carry their own weight. 
Mr. Holmes appears as an observer and student, not 
as an advocate, though he evidently has a warm 
place for the Zionist ideals of a national homeland. 
Full credit is given for the heroic work that has 
already been accomplished. He says he “had just 
completed the third chapter of his book when sud- 
denly, at the end of August, there broke in Palestine 
the terrific storm of rioting and bloodshed.” He 
stopped his work for days, unable to think of any- 
thing but the horror engulfing the land through 
which he had so recently traveled. Surely, he 
thought, his book could not be continued. Then 
later, as the violence subsided and he re-read what 
he had written, he was surprised to find that the 
chapters needed no revision. The facts he had pre- 
sented and the problems discussed were unaltered. 
Here were described the very forces that had led to 
this vast upheaval. So there was a eall to finish his 
work with all speed as an interpretation of events 
which hold such enormous significance for the Jews, 
and also for the world. 


We are glad he continued, for here we believe the 
general reader may gain an unprejudiced view of 
a complex and exceedingly involved situation, with 
suggestions as to the only rational and peaceful way 
out. That his conclusions will all of them prove 
acceptable to the Zionist extremists is more than 
doubtful, but there is no question regarding the 
facts he presents as to the Syrian population and 
the rights of the majority to have a proportionate 
share in the government. He shows evenly the two 
opposing sides. It is significant to note that he 
does not believe in the restoration of Jerusalem as 
eapital of a material and political world-conquering 
nation, but aligns himself, as he says, “with those who 
look to Zion as fundamentally an ethical and spir- 
itual phenomenon, and find its destiny in a deliberate 
surrender of the ‘things of the world’ to those high 
ideals of the Law which are Israel’s unique and 
precious contribution to mankind. . . . In the new 
Zion as not in the old, the prophets and not the 
kings must prevail.” 
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When you speak of God, or His attributes, let / 
it be seriously in reverence. 0 
Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 4 
spark of celestial fire called conscience. 6) 
Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the 4 
disparagement of any. A 
—From Washington’s Rules of Conduct. A 
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{] Missions joins with a host of friends in China and in 
America in extending hearty congratulations to Dr. and Mrs. 
William Ashmore, Jr., on their Golden Wedding Anniver- 
sary, which was celebrated October 6th. They are now 
making their home in Santa Ana, California. For nearly 
forty years Dr. and Mrs. Ashmore served as missionaries 
of our Foreign Mission Society. The special contribution 
of Dr. Ashmore to missions has been in translation work. 
While at Swatow he translated the Old Testament and com- 
pleted a revision of the New Testament into the vernacular 
of the people with whom he worked. Dr. Ashmore is now 
in his 78th year, is vigorous and alert, and is working every 
day on the next revision of the Swatow colloquial Bible. 


{| Abraham Lincoln knew the Bible, as his constant allu- 
sions and citations prove; and they were always apt. Toa 
politician who came to him complaining of a certain Cabinet 
officer, hoping to benefit by his removal, the President said 
abruptly: “Go home and read Proverbs 30:10.” The man 
did so and these were the words he found: ‘“Accuse not a 
servant unto his master, lest he curse thee, and thou be 
found guilty.” How many of us could give a chapter and 
verse reference like that offhand? Lincoln committed the 
Bible to memory as a boy, when it was the chief of his four 
books. 


{| We tell on another page of the great evangelistic campaign 
which Dr. Kagawa is heading in Japan, and on another 
page also review Dr. Kagawa’s book, Love the Law of Life, 
translated by our missionary, Rev. J. Fullerton Gressitt. 
Mr. Gressitt writes that the royalties from the book all go 
to help support Dr. Kagawa’s settlement work while he is 
giving his services freely to the interdenominational King- 
dom of God Campaign. Here is where we can commend 
both the book and the cause.- The John C. Winston Com- 
pany of Philadelphia are the publishers, at $2. 


{ It is really painful to have to “leave over” so many mat- 
ters of interest to a later issue. The best we can do is to 
give you the pleasure of anticipation—Here is a charming 
sketch from Miss Amy Alden Acock of Himeji, Japan, a 
romance in real life-——Miss Marion Beebe reports the Burma 
Baptist Convention, with over 3,200 delegates to be cared 
for and not a grumble—Miss E. Elizabeth Vickland de- 
scribes finely the Woman’s Movement in Assam, in which 
she is undoubtedly an eminent participant—The pastor of 
the First Polish Baptist Church of Buffalo writes of its 
thirty-fifth anniversary exercises, and tells a story of perse- 
cution that is enlightening—A sprightly letter comes from 
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the Kavali Industrial Experiment Station, where Missionary 
Bawden has a unique work.—Rev. F. Kurtz of Madira, 
India, sends a sketch of Menole Church, an example of 
faith. Mr. Kurtz and his wife, by the way, labored eleven 
years at Vinukonda and Hanamakonda before they opened 
the station at Madira. They belong to a group of a dozen 
who are now on their last term of service—Dr. C. DeWitt 
Dawson pictures a missionary of the Tarahuama Indians of 
Chihuahua, a native who defied persecution and won 
through love—This should be sufficient to lead our readers 
to look forward with interest. 


{| The gold medal and $1,000 honorarium of the Harmon 
Foundation’s biennial award for distinguished achievement 
in the field of race relations have been given to Principal 
Robert Russa Moton of Tuskegee. He is the first Negro 
to receive the award, and is conspicuously worthy of it. 
He followed Booker Washington in a great work, and has 
made a place for himself beside that eminent leader of his 
race. Under his administration Tuskegee has maintained 
its high character and influence. A truly great leader, we 
congratulate him on this merited honor. It is reported that 
fifteen other Negroes have received awards for achievement 
in the various fields recognized by the foundation. 


{| Just as this issue goes to press there comes the following 
announcement from Dr. P. C. Wright: “The Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board has again been the re- 
cipient of the generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. On 
December 10, 1929, the Board received a special gift of 
$100,000. On December 24, 1929, another gift of $800,000 
was received. These gifts will be added to the Permanent 
Funds of the Board. The good work of the Board will thus 
be increased through all the coming years.” 


{| In the death of Rev. John Humpstone, D.D., at the age 
of seventy-nine years, the world loses a man and minister 
of rare character. His culture was that of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s fine definition, “High thoughts seated in a heart of 
courtesy.” Essentially lovable and friendly, he ‘was a 
friend to man,” and as pastor endeared himself to his people 
not only, but to the entire community. Scholarly in habit, 
he put the best of himself into his sermons, which were 
thought through, largely expository of Scripture, and ex- 
pressed in “English pure and undefiled.” With such quali- 
ties of head and heart, it is not strange that he leaves the 
Emmanuel Church of Brooklyn as evidence of his building 
power and his real monument. Called to Brooklyn in 1882, 
after three pastorates following his graduation at Bucknell 
and Crozer, to become pastor of a newly organized church, 
he grew with its growth for thirty years, during which it 
erected its beautiful edifice and became one of the strongest 
and most influential churches in a city of churches, and he 
one of the leading ministers and citizens, while Emmanuel 
Church was a leader in its denomination. When Dr. 
Humpstone retired as pastor emeritus, needing a well 
earned release from active charge, he received such tokens 
of affection and esteem from his brethren of all denomi- 
nations and from the people at large as come to few public 
servants. In the years of retirement he continued to serve 
the missionary causes with which he had been identified. 
and to supply vacant pulpits, until heart affection confined 
him to his home in Rye. In his ministry Dr. Humpstone 
developed a spiritual and missionary church, true to his own 
high ideals. He has left a blessed: memory. 
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“On Our Way Through Time” 


NFINITE FATHER, as we go on our way 
through time, may it be true of us, as of one of 
old, that the angels of God shall meet us, the great 
Angel of Insight wto the life of owr brethren, bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and to aid this insight 
may we go with the hope and expectation that all 
that is best in our own beating hearts may be dis- 
covered by us in the beating hearts, and sometimes 
in the bleeding hearts, of our fellow human beings; 
and we ask, Our Father, as we stand in the presence 
of the mystery of Thy Being and our own being, that 
we may not rest contented with framing merely 
thought-dreams, speculative answers as to the reality 
and presence of Thy life with men; may we ask for 
experience of Thy light in our understanding, Thy 
love in our hearts, Thy regnant and invincible pur- 
pose in our poor wills, and the tide of compassion 
from the Eternal passing through the meager cur- 
rent of our earthly life and lifting it to greatness 
and beauty and power. Hear our prayer, and go 
with us as we go, and make life deeper, richer, more 
solemn, intrinsically and eternally beautiful and 
rewarding for us. Amen.—George A. Gordon. 


A Good Day 


To awaken in the morning serene and quiet with the 
thought of His love and His strength, joyous in the thought 
of those whom He has given us to love and serve, humble in 
our weakness, and free from the shadow of self. 

To care for our bodies as His temple, and for our homes 
as His dwelling-place; striving to maintain in them that 
order, that beauty, and that law which He has ordained in 
His world. 

To meet those who serve us with appreciation and sym- 
pathy, and those whom we serve with forethought and 
consideration. 

To do the small duties with a sense that all faithful 
service ranks equally with God. 

To pass over the rough places with joy, and through the 
dark places with peace. 

To practice always His presence. 

To see the beauty He has made. 

To be where we are needed, and to make time for those 
who need us. 

To make little children happy, and to bring cheer to all 
whom we touch. 

To pass on our way unhurried, without care, realizing 
that His is the Kingdom. the power, and the glory, and in 
this knowledge welcoming the light. 

—E. B. S., in Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Bulletin. 


The Larger Prayer 


At first I prayed for Light: 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly would I walk 
To everlasting day. 


And next I prayed for Strength: 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith: 
Could I but trust my God, 

I'd live enfolded in His peace, 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love: 
Deep love to God and man, 

A living love that will not fail, 
However dark His plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 

Are opening everywhere; 

God only waited for me, till 

I prayed the larger prayer. 
—EpDNAH D. CHENEY. 


For Meditation 


Prayer and the Bible are the Christian’s strength and 
safety. In the one he learns what to do, and through the 
other gets grace to do it. 

To say that a thing good in itself is bad because some- 
times abused, is as absurd as to say that the beautiful Ohio 
River is an evil because it at times overflows its banks. 

If men are saved let them be thankful, but let them also 
be earnest in seeking to save others. To get a soul to 
Jesus is the next important thing for us after we have 
reached Him ourselves. 

“Little duties are golden pins to fasten the mantle of 
God’s love securely about us.” 

“Prayer is the touch of an infant, but on the arm of the 
Almighty.” 

We are quickly enough sensitive about what we suffer 
from others, and dwell upon it; but what they have to 
bear from us, that we never think of. —Thomas a Kempis. 

‘“‘A good example is one of the loudest bells to toll people 
to church.” 

“If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the life of 
any man or woman, | shall feel that I have worked with 
God.”’—George Macdonald. 

“It is only by a zeal to go forward that you can be 
secure from the danger of going backward.” 
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THE TOWN OF TSHIUNG KHEN 


IN SOUTH CHINA WHICH NARROWLY 


ESCAPED INVASION BY THE RED ARMY 


Impressions of a Return to South China 


BY DR. C. E. 


O one can sail from New York via the Panama 
Canal to China at this period of the world’s 
history without being profoundly impressed 
by many things. The canal and its locks are surely 
among the wonders of the world, but still more 
amazing is the abolition of yellow fever and malaria. 
To pass at night and in the evening through a region 
with as much water everywhere as there is in 
Panama, and not to see or hear or feel a mosquito, 
and to be told there are none where the U. S. A. has 
control, gives us a new eonception of the greatness 
of our country. It can hardly be said that we un- 
dertook the rule of the Canal Zone “by the consent 
of the governed,” but we certainly have brought 
great good to a great number. 

In Japan we were deeply impressed by the friend- 
liness of the people, and by the efficiency of their 
government and by the almost unthinkable progress 
which they have made in material things. We saw 
excellent roads, big manufacturing cities, and safety 
everywhere for life and property. The people of 
Japan are free to pursue happiness. In Kobe we 
saw an automobile accident. The police were in- 
stantly on the scene, and the affair was handled as 
efficiently as it would have been if it had happened 
in Boston. It seemed to us that this surely is the 
time given us by God to push evangelistic work in 
Japan. 

China is in very painful contrast. In some sec- 
tions there is now no safety for life or property. 
The general estimate of the present government in 
the minds of many people in South China is that it 
has made the very best of promises and plenty of 
them, and has collected taxes to the point of exhaus- 
tion to carry them out, but has unfortunately failed 
to make good. Perhaps this is exaggerated, but the 
fact remains that the people seem to be far worse 
off than they were when the present government 
came into power. 


BOUSFIELD 


In South China we are now passing through a 
veritable reign of terror. Communism is abroad. 
While the Chinese hate it, many are largely follow- 
ing its teachings as a result of their despair. No one 
who has any property more than his neighbors is 
safe from robbers. He is taxed by the government, 
then his home is looted by robbers and he himself is 
in danger every moment of being captured and held 





IT LOOKS LIKE A SHELLED HOME IN FRANCE AFTER THE WAR, 
BUT IT IS A CHINESE HOME AFTER A ‘HORDE OF BANDITS 
FINISHED ITS DESTRUCTION 
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for ransom, and of being slowly tortured to death if 
he will not give what oftentimes he no longer pos- 
sesses. What can such a man do but become himself 
a communist and go and rob others? There is noth- 
ing more that anybody can take from him. It will 
at least give him immunity from torture, and he 
may get a little of the property of others. Why 
should the farmers work hard to cultivate their fields 
when they know they will be robbed of the harvest? 
The result is famine and shortage. Fear stands in 
the way. Since the beginning of 1929 more than 





THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF A FAMILY ALL OF WHOSE OTHER MEM- 
BERS WERE KILLED BY BANDITS DURING THE COMMUNIST 
UPRISINGS IN SOUTH CHINA 


twenty missionaries have been captured by bandits. 
Some have been killed and some tortured. Some 
have escaped, and some have been liberated. A few 
are still in the hands of their captors. Mission prop- 
erty has been looted, and some of it burned. 

Trade is almost dead. In Swatow 24 of the larger 
stores failed in 1928, and more than ten have 
already failed this year. In many localities the 
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people themselves have built roads, and buses started 
to run. Many of these buses have ceased because 
they were held up so often that running was un- 
profitable. In many cases they started to build and 
the equipment was stolen before it could be used. 

Comment on the political future would be foolish. 
Changes are so swift that what is true today may 
be false tomorrow. We do not know what will hap- 
pen, so must be contented with describing things as 
they are. 

Nevertheless, there is a brighter side. Wherever 
evangelistic work is being done it is successful. 
Although many preachers have been kidnaped, many 
people are turning to God. He is not in the least 
dependent upon political peace to earry on His 
work. In Kowloon, on the mainland opposite Hong- 
kong, during the past fifteen months seven self- 
supporting churches have grown up. This area is 
under British rule. It may be that any real advance 
during the next few years will take place only where 
there is some measure of safety. 

The Great Commission is unchanged, and the obli- 
gation to give the gospel to every creature stands in 
spite of robbers and communists and anarchy. But 
the Master also told His disciples, when they per- 
secute you in one eity, flee into another. There are 
millions whom we ean reach in the port cities, and 
perhaps He means us to work among them for the 
next few years. 

The anti-foreign agitation has not all gone, but it 
has very largely died down, and there are real oppor- 
tunities for personal work. As one proof of the 
change in sentiment, recently the Ling Tong Coun- 
cil voted to give missionaries equal voting privileges 
with the Chinese, which is a real advance for them. 

We still have the gospel of Christ committed to 
our trust. The only name whereby we must be saved 
has lost none of its power even in China. 

(NotrE—Although Dr. Bousfield presents a dis- 
couraging picture of South China on his return after 
furlough, conditions in other sections, notably West 
China and East China, are decidedly more favorable. 
The Foreign Board is receiving most encouraging 
reports from these other fields. The East China 
Preachers’ Institute shown in the frontispiece of 
this issue, and the first women graduates in West 
China, to be reported in a later issue, are two of 
several favorable events indicating steady missionary 
progress notwithstanding the current disturbed 
political situation—Ed. 


The photographs are furnished by Missionary A. S. Adams. 
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rayne] URING the week beginning December 
ZN yy 9th, last, all Baptist roads seemed to 
iB) lead to Chicago. It was the occasion 
when various boards and committees 
i having to do with the affairs of the 
a SALSZJ Northern Baptist Convention had their 
midyear meetings. The National Council of North- 
ern Baptist Laymen, whose work and progress were 
reviewed in January Missions, met in Chicago. 
These laymen laid plans for more active service 
throughout the denomination, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the January issue, evidenced their enthusiasm 
by buying 5,000 copies of it, which were mailed to 
5,000 laymen with an accompanying letter by Chair- 
man W. C. Coleman. The Executive Committee of 
the Convention had an all-day meeting. Among other 
important actions, the Committee voted to sell The 
Baptist to a group of laymen. After May first this 
weekly paper will be published under private instead 
of denominational control. (See announcement on 
page 104.) The Committee elected Rev. A. Ray 
Petty as preacher of the Convention sermon at Cleve- 
land next June. The Finance Committee likewise 
met and spent a day in reviewing the budgets of the 
various missionary organizations for the next year. 
At these three gatherings the large attendance of busy 
laymen (and at their own expense) is an eloquent 
testimony to their devotion to the affairs of the King- 
dom of God. The Program Committee spent a day 
in earnest planning of the program for the Cleve- 
land Convention. Other committees meeting during 
this strenuous week included the Committee on Rela- 
tions with the Federal Council, the Committee on 
Evangelism planning the Pentecost anniversary cul- 
mination of its three-year program on evangelism, 
the Committee on Relations with the Disciples, the 
Committee on Baptist Bodies using Foreign Lan- 
guages, and several smaller group conferences. All 
are to present reports to the Cleveland Convention. 

So it was a busy three-day period at the Stevens 
Hotel which for many revived memories of the Con- 
vention in Chicago in June, 1927. The hotel lobby 
and its spacious committee rooms were filled with 
Baptists, and there were times when some of them 
had to stand in line at the basement lunch counter, 
wondering how soon there would be a vacant seat. 








MEETING OF THE BoarpD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


Of chief interest to readers of Missions was the 
midyear meeting of the Board of Missionary Coop- 
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Half Way Up a Mountain 


Report of the Midyear Denominational Meetings in Chicago 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


eration. Dr. W. H. Bowler again showed his mas- 
tery of program building. Major items of business 
were. interspersed with inspirational features. Rou- 
tine matters were dispatched with promptness. 
Ample time was provided for devotional services. 
Under the leadership of Drs. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M. L. 
Wood and G. C. Cress, these furnished an impressive 
background and a spiritual emphasis. 

Two matters of outstanding importance required 
consideration. One was the report of the Committee 
of Reference and the approval of the unified budget 
for the next fiscal year. The other was the consider- 
ation of plans for raising the budget of the current 
year. Few committees had ever faced a more labo- 
rious and difficult task than that of the Committee of 
Reference. Under the chairmanship of Dr. F. W. 
Padelford an entire year had been devoted in trying 
to carry into effect the recommendations of the Sur- 
vey presented in Chicago in December 1928. Along 
some lines much had been accomplished. Along 
others there had been little or no progress. The re- 
port was another of those clearly stated, illumi- 
nating and statesmanlike documents which the de- 
nomination has come to expect from any committee 
headed by Dr. Padelford. Through expressions as 
well as official action the Board voiced its deep 
appreciation of his service. Extracts from the 
report follow, which reveal in some measure the 
problems faced and the results achieved. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
REFERENCE 


In our efforts to interpret the report of the Survey Com- 
mittee we have held two conferences in New York with the 
representatives of the National Societies. We have held 
regional conferences with representatives of the State Con- 
ventions and City Mission Societies at the following points: 
Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Rochester, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha, Ogden, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
In addition Dr. W. H. Bowler has held conferences with 
state convention groups at many points. In these confer- 
ences we have attempted to interpret and to commend the 
recommendations in the report of the Survey Committee. 
We wish to report to you regarding the progress which has 
been made relative to the various recommendations. 


The Survey Committee made strong recommendation that 
certain of our limited areas should be combined for admin- 
istrative and promotional purposes in the interest of econ- 
omy and efficiency. We were greatly encouraged by the 
decision of the State Conventions of Colorado and Wyoming 
to adopt the recommendation and consolidate their work 
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under one administration. Dr. F. B. Palmer, Secretary of 
Colorado, was elected also Secretary of Wyoming. The 
arrangement has been working now for nine months, and 
most satisfactorily. Over $5,000 of overhead expense has 
been saved and for the first time every field in Wyoming is 
now supplied with pastoral service. We wish that we could 
report that others have followed their example. 


The Committee recommended that the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation take up with the various State Conventions 
the questions of a redivision of the promotional territory, 
and the appointment of promotional directors free from 
administrative duties. Dr. Bowler has held many confer- 
ences on this matter during the year. While there are no 
definite reports to make at this present time, we feel that 
real progress has been made. We find that in several sec- 
tions sentiment is crystallizing in favor of changes in this 
direction. The Committee is greatly encouraged by this 
situation. 


The question of remittance to the New York office of all 
receipts for division on the national basis was one of the 
most important recommendations in the report and was 
made in the interest of greater fairness to all participants 
in the Unified Budget. There has been most gratifying 
response to this recommendation. Twenty-two of the col- 
lecting agencies have now voted to send all their receipts to 
New York. The list includes nearly all the strong states 
and is as follows: Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New York Metropolitan, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, East Washington and Oregon. This leaves 
only Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Kansas, Montana, 
West Washington, and Northern and Southern California. 
Some of these have also notified us that they expect to adopt 
the policy. This is a great step ahead in the interest of 
simplification, but particularly in the interest of fairness. 


Another recommendation was to the effect that when new 
promotional agents are selected the state boards should 
consult the Board of Missionary Cooperation, since the 
agent is a representative of that Board and is largely paid 
by it. Dr. Bowler reports a new and most encouraging 
willingness in this direction. He has been consulted about 
every new agent appointed during the year. 


No recommendation of the Survey Committee was more 
significant or more important than the one in which it was 
insisted that after this present year there should be no more 
special campaigns, except such quiet appeals as may be 
made by the Board of Missionary Cooperation among indi- 
viduals for specific objects approved by the Finance Com- 
mittee. We commend that recommendation and urge its 
importance. The way must be cleared for the raising of 
the Unified Budget and nothing should be permitted to in- 
terfere with its complete success. This does not mean that 
we should never make appeals. outside the Unified Budget, 
but that such appeals should be made by the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation as a part of the unified program 
for the year. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL BUDGET FOR NEXT YEAR 


When it came to presenting the budget the Com- 
mittee of Reference faced a most serious problem in 
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adjustment. To meet certain important needs, sev- 
eral state conventions and city mission organizations 
had urgently appealed for an increase of $23,000. 
It seemed unwise to increase the total budget to be 
approved beyond the proposed $5,100,000. Never- 
theless, the increase was granted which brought the 
total to $5,123,000. In order not to increase the 
allotments to the churches the total as recommended 
to the Finance Committee was kept at $5,100,000. 


- Each organization in the budget was therefore asked 


to accept the almost infinitesimal reduction of 
.0045% in its respective budget. Thus by an appar- 
ent miracle in accounting an increase granted a few 
was absorbed in a decrease accepted by all. The 
budget as agreed upon for next year subject to 
approval by the Convention itself is as follows: 


Tue UNIFIED BupcGET 


Budget 
Recommended 


. Budget 
for 1930-1931 


Budget Receipts 
i 1929-1930 


Organization 928-1929 
1. American Baptist For- 

eign Mission Society $877,304.16 $1,007,000 $1,007,000 
2. Woman’s American Bap- 

tist Foreign Mission 





BOGIES <3 vis wa ccinss 394,596.29 448,000 448,000 
3. American Baptist Home 
Mission Society..... 344,689.33 377,250 377,250 
4. Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission 
SUGGMEG s er ase 309:109.63 347,000 347,000 
5. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society...... 7,568.27 8,000 7,000 
6. Ministers and Mission- 
aries Board:........ 355,797.48 394,000 394,000 
7. Board of Education.... 138,055.32 152,000 152,000 
8. Schools and Colleges.. 253,842.02 309,000 306,575 
9. Northern Baptist Con- 
WOMEOR coco ches A 20,032.71 20,000 20,000 
10. Federal Council....... 6,605.78 10,000 10,000 
11. Baptist Young People’s 
University Associa- 
Nir an een ess: 23,032.15 24,000 24,000 
12. American Baptist His- 
torical Society...... 1,324.73 2,000 
13. State Conventions..... 977,140.32 1,056,367 1,064,700 
14. State Convention Pro- 
MOUOM, <3 cet eaw ass 168,142.00 168,142 159,075 
15. City Mission Societies. 400,818.02 420,830 442,000 
16. Board of Missionary 
Cooperation ....... 319,100.00 326,261 329,750 
i7. National Council of 
Northern Baptist 
BIO. os) 7, eo ais 11,755.16 12,650 12,650 
18. Swedish Baptist Con- 
TETEMEE. cn coe. Sen cine 6,293.58 7,500 6,500 
19. Norwegian Baptist Con- 
SCEONEOS So ce 5 vas 4,304.35 6,000 7,500 
20. Danish Baptist Confer- 
CUBE Sacstcla eeird eres 4,955.18 6,000 6,000 
NOHANS ooo ena ns $4,624,467.48 $5,100,000 $5,123,000 


The Property Revolving Fund promoted by the 
Home Mission agencies reported most encouraging 
receipts. The Judson Fund for which the Foreign So- 
cieties are appealing for special gifts also announced 
gratifying success. Pledges for the latter as re- 
ported on January first totaled $741,741.63. <A re- 
markable fact was revealed by Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo. 
Out of this sum of $741,741.63 more than 90%, or 
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$686,391.84, has come from gifts exceeding $1,000 
per donor. The balance of $55,349.79, or less than 
10%, has come in gifts of less than $1,000 per donor. 
This ratio was interpreted as showing that the solict- 
tation for this fund has not interfered with the 
regular flow of contributions through the churches 
to the unified budget. 


VISUALIZING THE BupGet oF THIS YEAR 


An entire session was devoted to a most earnest 
consideration of the budget for the current year and 
to plans for raising it. Secretary Bowler has eal- 
culated that to raise the budget in full involved se- 
curing $320,000 more than had been actually con- 
tributed by the churches last year. He then devised 
the plan of setting graphically before the assembled 
group just what would be accomplished in the way 
of missionary work if the additional $320,000 were 
raised. Each organization was given ten minutes in 
which to tell what its share of the $320,000 would 
make possible. 

Dr. F. B. Palmer spoke on behalf of the State 
groups, citing as one of several instances a new 
community of 180 men with their families living 
along the recently opened tunnel division of the 
Moffat Road in Colorado, where there was neither 
church nor Sunday school. Colorado’s share of the 
$320,000 would bring them the Gospel. Dr. H. C. 
Gleiss told of abandoned Italian missions, discon- 
tinued churches, pastors on salaries of less than 
$1,500 per year without parsonages, and other needy 
phases of city mission work which the city missions’ 
share would relieve. 

Dr. George R. Baker stressed the urgency of keep- 
ing the Christian emphasis in education amid all the 
heresies, pernicious philosophies and psychologies 
now so current if our young people are to be con- 
served for denominational leadership. Dr. P. C. 
Wright told how $24,000, the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board’s share of the $320,000, would 
provide 75 additional beneficiary grants. 

Mrs. K. S. Westfall was greeted with hearty 
applause in recognition of her recovery from her 
recent critical illness. She told of missionary salary 
inereases, building repairs, medical grants and other 
discontinued items which the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society’s share would restore. Dr. Frank A. 
Smith emphasized several national home mission op- 
portunities which no single state could meet, giving 
as one instance 20,000 Finns near the Canadian 
border unreached by missionary effort, and as an- 
other case 36,000 Poles in New Jersey, of whom 
24,000 had no chance of receiving the Gospel. In 
two minutes Dr. C. S. Detweiler gave more striking 
facts about Latin America than anybody would 
imagine could possibly be reported in so short a 


time. Church membership had doubled, baptisms 


had doubled, contributions had trebled, self-support- 
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ing churches had grown from one to twenty-nine, 
all within a period of ten years. 

The Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society’s share of the $320,000 would amount to 
$28,000, and Miss Minnie V. Sandburg told how this 
would support a large number of trained leaders as 
well as erect several new buildings. Dr. Lerrigo 
outlined what larger resources would mean in meet- 
ing some of the outstanding opportunities of the 
Foreign Mission Society. Its share, $63,000, would 
reduce the Society’s debt by $30,000, support three 
new missionary families, erect several new buildings 
and add $5,000 to appropriations for mission work. 
He closed by reminding the Board of the great stim- 
ulating effect on denominational morale and spiritual 
enthusiasm that would accrue throughout the entire 
Convention territory and among missionaries on the 
field, if the entire budget could be secured. 

Throughout this rapid but exceedingly stirring 
review the conviction steadily grew that if somehow 
the members of our churches could visualize what so 
modest an increase in receipts over last year would 
actually accomplish, the raising of the entire budget 
would be a cheerful and relatively easy task as well 
as an enthusiastic achievement. 


THE SuMMOoNS To TomorRROW’s ACHIEVEMENTS 


Several other important features added to the 
effectiveness and climactic interest of this meeting. 
President A. L. Miller received a cordial welcome 
when introduced by the presiding officer, J. M. Coon, 
chairman of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
In a brief but appealing address he discussed the 
present denominational situation. He urged a larger 
enlistment of young life in the affairs of the Con- 
vention, a more efficient and steady cultivation of 
individual givers, and increasing regularity by the 
churches in supporting the unified program. An 
address of a deeply moving, heart-searching charac- 
ter was that by President A. W. Beaven of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. “Working Together” 
was his theme, so appropriate at a meeting repre- 
senting all denominational interests. He made a 
strong point in his appeal for adequate support of 
distant isolated missionaries, saying that all denomi- 
national servants unable to plead personally for their 
work ought to have first place in the consideration of 
missionary gifts. Expounding the twelfth chapter 
of Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, he showed 
how the welfare of the denomination and any real 
advance of Christ’s kingdom cannot be achieved if 
one interest makes progress at the expense of other 
interests. A man does not advance if he merely puts 
one foot forward while his entire body with all its 
other members fails to follow. It is only when all 
interests recognize their mutual interdependence and 
their existence as integral parts of the whole denom- 
inational body that any advance becomes possible. 
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To Dr. Padelford was given an opportunity which 
he was to have had a year ago had he not been pre- 
vented by illness from attending that midyear meet- 
ing. His masterly summary and interpretation of 
the Survey, given without notes, marshalling statis- 
ties and facts as in regiments, was one of the most 
remarkable addresses I have ever heard at a Baptist 
gathering. He used as a striking opening illustra- 
tion the experience of a man climbing a mountain. 
Half-way up to the top he becomes fearfully weary, 
becomes over-impressed with the rocks and crevices 
and other obstacles in his path, fails to appreciate 
the progress he has already made in his long and 
arduous climb, and finds the peak ahead somewhat 


obseured. So we as a denomination are climbing a 
mountain. We are at times weary and impressed 


with difficulties. We do not adequately appreciate 
the marvelous achievements of the past ten years, so 
the vision of unfinished tasks is often obscured. 
The Survey took on a decidedly new meaning as 
Dr. Padelford outlined several of the astounding 
achievements of the past decade recorded in its 
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pages. Few present, even those who may have read 
the Survey from cover to cover, had realized what a 
wealth of truly inspiring material it contained con- 
cerning our denominational progress. Much of it 
has already been summarized in Dr. Grose’s inter- 
pretative reviews in previous issues of Missions. In 
this address by Dr. Padelford there was the romance 
of the achievement of yesterday, a deep spiritual 
concern over the problems of today, and a glorious 
summons to the high endeavor of tomorrow, as he 
pictured, like a master painter before a canvass, the 
unsealed peak of denominational accomplishment 
still ahead. 

With an impressive season of prayer the meeting 
ended. It now remains for all who were there to 
carry its vision and impelling spirit back to the 
states and cities from which they came; and for all 
who are moved through such oral or published re- 
ports to do their share. This is essential if the needs 
of the current year are to be provided for and the 
spiritual adventure of the new year to be faced with 
hope and confidence. 
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A Remarkable Decade of Baptist History 


Review of the Second Survey of the Fields and Work of the Northern Baptist Convention 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


Part IV. The State Conventions 


HE Second Survey gives the most thorough 
gg’ of the 35 State Conventions that has yet 

been made. Proof of their enlarging work lies 
in the fact that in 1913 their combined total budgets 
were $348,959, and in 1919, $854,700; in 1928 total 
receipts were $1,708,231, or more than doubled. 

As a method of directing attention to interesting 
points, let us subject the Survey to an interview, as 
though it were a person. It does indeed represent a 
personality—that of Dr. Padelford, who has made 
the entire denomination his debtor by this compre- 
hensive exposition. 

Q. What is the denominational status of the State 
Conventions? 

A. They are the natural units of our Baptist or- 


ganization. The New World Movement gave them a 
new significance and leadership. Increased receipts 
have meant expansion of work, and their position as 
the connecting units between the churches and the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation has multiplied 
their influence. 

. What were the Conventions originally ? 

A. Originally and until recent times they were 
purely missionary organizations, whose main fune- 
tion was to preach the gospel in unevangelized areas, 
and to assist weak churches in maintaining a minis- 
try. This work remains, but is now only a part of 
their mission. Their fields of operation have greatly 
widened, until now they are the organizations 
through which the churches within the state express 
their corporate life. 
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@. What ws the major obligation of the Conven- 
lions? 

A. The assistance of churches, many young and 
not vet arrived at self-support, many old and shorn 
of their former strength. In 1926-27 they spent 
30% of their income, $509,869, for the support of 
these churches. This responsibility is certain to 
continue indefinitely, for the increasing trend from 
country to city weakens the old churches and creates 
demands for new ones in new centers. In many a 
state the churches at some time aided by the Con- 
vention include almost every strong, outstanding 
church. This is a never-ending task. 

Q. Is there still a frontier work? 

A. There is. The front line was long ago pushed 
to the Pacific, but there are immense tracts in the 
plains and mountain states where frontier condi- 
tions exist almost as extensively as ever. Here the 
Conventions must carry on their work among widely 
seattered people, organizing little churches and Sun- 
day schools and sending colporters where even a Sun- 
day school cannot be assembled. 

Q. When did the Conventions assume this work? 

A. In 1921 the Home Mission Society turned over 
responsibility for it very largely to the State Con- 
ventions, allocating to them for this purpose a part 
of its share in the unified budget. This ministry must 
go on for generations to come. 

7 Q. What are the Conventions doing for the new 
Americans ? 

A. This ministry, begun with the Germans, 
French-Canadians and Seandinavians a half century 
ago, and reaching out to the people of every country, 
now receives about $200,000 from the Conventions, 
or 11% of their total expenditures. In some states 
where the problems are most acute—like Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and North Dakota— 
the appropriations equal practically 80% of the 
expenditures. 

Q. Has Evangelism a place in the program? 

A. Sinee the first days of the itinerant preachers 
whom they sent out into the wilderness, the Conven- 
tions have felt a direct responsibility in the field of 
evangelism. All of them have had one or more evan- 
gelists on the staff most of the time. These men were 
not only to spread the good news, but to build up the 
ehurehes spiritually. Until recently this ministry 
has been largely to the small churches under Con- 
vention watch care. Lately the character of this 
ministry has changed and instead of employing 
evangelists to go out and conduct services, most of 
them are employing directors of evangelism, to in- 
spire the churches to carry on. their own evangelistic 
activities. In this way the actual work is thrown 
upon the pastors and members, and more churches 
are inspired with interest. And this service is ren- 
dered not only to the so-called aided churches but to 
all in the state. The total expenditures for evangel- 





ism amounted in any one year to about $66,500, or 
4% of total disbursements. 

Q. How about Religious Education? 

A. This is a significant development since 1919. 
The Publication Society was then directing the work 
of religious education through its field representa- 
tives; but that fall it entered into cooperative ar- 
rangements with the Conventions, whereby state 
directors of religious education were appointed and 
employed jointly by the Society and the Conven- 
tions ; so that today there is a director in practically 
every state. 

Q. What is the significance of this movement? 

A. Very great. It has placed the Conventions in 
direct relation of service to every church. Their 
ministry is no longer primarily to the “mission 
churches,” but equally to all the churches. This 
service has placed religious education in the churches 
on an entirely new basis. The churches are taking 
this phase of their work with new seriousness and 
raising it to a new standard. It has resulted in the 
appointment of directors of religious education in 
hundreds of churches, and in the construction of 
scores of new buildings planned directly for the 
religious education of the children of the parish. 
The Conventions are spending about $135,000 a 
year, or 8% of their budgets, in this work. 

(). Is there any other line of work? 

A. Aiding churches to get new and needed build- 
ings. This help is rendered by small grants, gifts, 
usually loans, to the weaker churehes unable to 
finance adequate building programs. Scores of 
churches have thus been encouraged to build. From 
1919 to 1927 the Conventions reported gifts of 
$333,702 and loans of $524,506, or $858,208. In 
1926-27 they gave and loaned $106,078, or 6% of 
their total disbursements. 

Q. What does a review of the ten years’ history 
show? 

A. In these ten years the State Conventions have 
had a most remarkable and satisfying development. 
Their receipts have been nearly doubled. Their 
work has been largely increased. New phases of 
service have been inaugurated. But, more important 
still, a new relationship has been established with the 
churches, and a new fellowship of the churches has 
been experienced. 

As the Conventions face the years just ahead they 
are conscious of certain very definite needs. These 
may be stated in the order of their importance: first, 
a large number of well trained, highly qualified 
ministers who can give adequate leadership; second, 
a substantial building fund which can be loaned to 
the smaller churches needing new plants; third, a 
decided increase in their annual receipts to enable 
them to meet the ever-increasing demands of their 
constantly expanding work. ‘To fail to meet these 
needs is to retard the progress of the Kingdom. 
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The Emperor of Japan Visits Yokohama 


A Belated but not Outdated Account of the Exceptional Honor paid to one of our 
Baptist Missionaries in Japan 


BY MRS. GRACE WEBB TENNY 


qN connection with the celebration of the 
/ reconstruction of the city of Yokohama, 
s; held in April, Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
p B. Tenny of the Baptist Theological 

“sl Seminary had interesting experiences. 

=i The city of Yokohama was almost en- 
cae destroyed in the fire that followed the great 
earthquake of 1923.- Due to heroic efforts on the 
part of the citizens and especially to the leadership 
of the fine Christian mayor, aided by financial gifts 
from the Government and help from many others, 
a new city has risen from the ashes. And not a 
rambling, dirty, hit-or-miss affair is it, but a modern 
city with pavements, sewers, reinforced concrete 
buildings, electricity and gas. Never in the history 
of the world was a city so completely destroyed and 
so speedily rebuilt in a bigger and better way. And 
during the five and a half years of the recharting 
and rebuilding 300,000 people have been living, 
working, carrying on their schools and churches or 
temples. And the Japanese are never too busy to 
take time for the little courtesies that make life 
pleasant for those around them. 

In addition to this Yokohama is one of the great 
ports of the Orient, with ships coming in daily 
from all parts of the world to unload passengers 
and eargo and reload. Recently when standing for 
an hour on one of the piers I saw a ship arrive from 
Chile, one from Australia and one from California, 
while tied to the pier was a French ship from the 
Mediterranean by way of India, and at another a 
Dutch boat from the East Indies. More than twenty 
other boats were anchored in the harbor, so one can 
understand that Yokohama streets may at times be 
cosmopolitan. 

All tourists, and visitors from other parts of 
Japan as well as foreign countries, have exclaimed 
over the reconstructed city, and early this last month 
it was announced that His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor, would visit in person the city risen from 
the ashes. Great was the scouring and putting in 
order of things and lengthy were the documents re- 
ceived and minute the instructions as to how we 
should all behave. Each square foot along the route 
of the Emperor was allotted to some person, who 
received that honor because of position, service ren- 
dered to the city or in some cases because of age or 
membership in some organization. 








Because Dr. Tenny is President of a college he was 
invited to the Prefectural Hall (State House) and 
was for that day elevated to a rank allowing him to 
be in the same room as the Emperor. With the city 
officials, members of the Legislature, and prominent 
men of the city Dr. Tenny stood as the Emperor en- 
tered the room, smiled, looked about at them all, 
nodded and passed into the next room. In a country 
where heritage and rank are much thought of, it 
was a great honor to a simple country boy from New 
York State to be counted by the Japanese as worthy 
of this, to them a very great honor. 
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DR. TENNY’S TICKET OF ADMISSION 


Mrs. Tenny and Francis were offered the choice 
of a place along the route allotted to a few people 
from their block, or to stand opposite the State 
House in space allotted to foreigners. From this 
last named they could watch the Emperor drive into 
the grounds and alight at the main entrance, later 
appearing at the second floor windows to look out on 
them all. Unlike the other side of the world, there 
is no cheering when the Emperor passes, but a rev- 
erent attitude of solemnity which is most impressive. 

Early in May, Prince Henry of England arrived 
bringing from King George the Order of the Garter 
to the Emperor of Japan. It was Dr. Tenny’s privi- 
lege to be standing at the station on the dock with 
some of his students when this royal son of a King 
was welcomed by Prince Chichibu, the brother of 
the Emperor of Japan and heir to the throne. The 
two Princes passed together down the lines of stu- 
dents and teachers assembled to do them honor, ané 
boarded the special train for Tokyo. 
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Personal and Impersonal 


A Bacone College Graduate in the 
President’s Cabinet 


The daily papers have been weaving quite a romance 
around the new Secretary of War, Colonel Patrick Jay 
Hurley, who is a fine figure for it. Syndicated articles have 
pictured him in various positions, showing in early years 
the qualities that make the strong man. Here is the outline: 
His father and mother were married in Ireland, emigrated 
to Texas, and, wandering northward, settled in Coal County, 
Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. There he was born, in 
the Choctaw Nation, forty-six years ago, and there his 
mother died, securing from him on her deathbed his promise 
that he would get an education and make something of 
himself. Left with his father and two sisters, he had his 
way to make. At eleven he was supervising the work of a 
mule in a coal mine. At fourteen he became a cowpuncher 
on a ranch. At sixteen, when the Spanish War broke out, 
he tried to become a Rough Rider, but his age barred him. 
Disappointed, he decided to be a cowboy, but an old cow- 
boy took him aside, showed him that there was no future 
for a young chap in that life, and urged him to get ready 
for the new day. By chance he wandered into a court- 
room, heard a case, decided that he could make a better 
defence than the defendant’s counsel did, and resolved that 
he would be a lawyer. 

That was the real beginning of life for him. In a fortunate 
hour he came to Muskogee to look for work, and fell in 
with some Indian boy friends who were going to Indian 
University, as Bacone College, our Home Mission Society’s 
Indian school, was then known. Dr. J. S. Murrow, whose 
eye was always out for boys of promise, put the personal 
inspiration upon him at once. He had only $20 in his 
pocket, representing his entire earthly possessions where- 
with to get an education; but “Father” Murrow was not 
daunted by a matter like that. He took the clear-eyed, 
bright-faced boy to President Scott, the Christian teacher 
and man who was the friend and guide of every student. 
He was so impressed with the young man’s ability that he 
persuaded him to enroll for the full four years’ college 
course, which meant a year preparatory, so that he was 
five years at Bacone altogether, graduating in 1905. He 
worked his entire way through, yet found time to be a 
star football player and an honor student, and was valedic- 
torian of his class. Indeed, he was one of the best and 
most popular all-round students Bacone ever had; and to 
say that the college is proud now of its graduate in the 
Cabinet is to put it mildly. And on his side, Secretary 
Hurley is just as loyal to Bacone and to his teachers. He 
once said to a friend that all he had accomplished or hoped 
to do was due to the memories of his mother and the 
guiding influence of Dr. John H. Scott, then president of 
Bacone College. It is said that later he showed his grati- 
tude to President Scott by sending his daughter through 
Vassar. Bacone was not the last, but it was undoubtedly 
the most important chapter in his career, and so esteemed 
by him. 

After graduation he went to work for a time in the Indian 
agency in Muskogee. Later he went to Washington, studied 
law in George Washington University, decided to make his 
* home in his native state, was admitted to the Oklahoma Bar 
‘jn 1912, and established his office at Tulsa. Owing to his 


close association with the Indians and his ability to handle 
the questions affecting their lives, at the age of twenty-five 
he was appointed by President Taft tribal attorney for the 
Choctaw Indians at a salary of $5,000, then munificent for 
a young lawyer. He has since become bank president, 
landlord, contractor and oil operator. 

Secretary Hurley is unusually well qualified for his new 
position. At nineteen he was a cavalry captain in the In- 
dian Territory Volunteer Militia. A captain in the Okla- 
homa National Guard when the World War broke out, he 
went overseas, became a major and later lieutenant-colonel, 
won the distinguished service medal and a citation for gal- 
Jantry, and on his return became a colonel in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. He made many trips to Washington, but 
says the best one he ever made was when he went there to 
marry Ruth Wilson, daughter of Admiral Wilson. 

Best of all, this man who has worked his way up through 
all the years bears a most enviable reputation. He could 
say that when he was tribal attorney for the Choctaws they 
learned to know that he was a human being though a law- 
ver; and that in his legal career he never defended a boot- 
legger—‘‘there is something too vile and cringing in that 
kind of crime.” It should be a matter of pride to Colonel 
Hurley that the Muskogee Daily Phoenix, his home paper, 
says editorially: 

“On his mother’s deathbed Patrick J. Hurley, then a 
mere boy, promised her that he would obtain an education 
and make something of himself. He has done so and there 
is not a resident of Muskogee or, for that matter, of Okla- 
homa, who is not proud of that young man’s record and 
gratified that the qualities so well known in his home coun- 
try have been recognized by President Hoover.” 

Thus Bacone College, which was its best. higher school 
when Oklahoma became a state, has rendered a conspicuous 
contribution to our list of worthy public servants. 


A Japanese Christian Honored 


Consul-General Sawada, who now represents Japan in 
New York, has received special honor from his government 
by being a minister, the first time this rank has been con- 
ferred on a consul. He has had a wide diplomatic expe- 
rience, and is admirably qualified to interpret his people to 
ours, and to aid in establishing closer relationships between 
the two nations. It is a gratifying fact that Mr. Sawada 
is a Christian, in hearty sympathy with all efforts for inter- 
national peace and good will. He is a man of the finest 
spirit. It was a privilege to meet him at a luncheon given 
in his honor by Secretary J. H. Franklin, which brought 
together a small company of leaders in the religious life and 
work in New York. Japan has sent us of her best. 


Using “Missions” Effectively 


Rev. S. M. Thompson, pastor at Waterboro, Me., writes: 
“We used Christmas Everywhere in a meeting Sunday 
evening. I assigned the letters to different members and 
both the younger and the older members read the same 
admirably. All enjoyed the service. Seven copies of MIs- 
SIONS were used. I hope you will continue this feature next 
December. Thanks to Mr. Lipphard and the missionaries.” 
A fine idea, which we hope many will adopt. 
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A Suggestion to Pastors 

A word to pastors who have no Laymen’s Council or 
other organization intheirchurches. TheJanuary issue 
of Misstons tells of the Laymen’s Movement in a way 
to interest men and open the door for the organiza- 
tion of a local Council in such churches: Special 
copies of this issue have been printed to enable 
pastors to place the matter before their laymen. 
We suggest that pastors take advantage of this 
opportunity by sending the names of ten or more of 
the laymen they wish especially to interest to Secre- 
tary L. T. Randolph, National Council of Baptist 
Laymen, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, who will 
see that the copies are sent as long as the supply holds 
out. Many churches have men’s brotherhoods and 
classes that could easily and profitably take on the 
larger aspects of a local Laymen’s Council, and come 
into the spirit and aims of the denominational move- 
ment. Now is the time for a great enlistment of 
men along definite lines. . 


A Cheering Response 


Chairman Coleman, seizing every opportunity to 
spread knowledge of the Laymen’s Council, sent a 
personal letter to the laymen who received the 
January issue of Missions, apprising them of its 
coming and the reason, and requesting that in case 
they already were subscribers to the magazine they 
pass it on to some member who did not take it. One 
response was so characteristic of the prominent lay- 
man who wrote it, and its suggestions are so worthy 
of wide consideration, that we give it entire: 


Bridgeport, December 20, 1929. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I wish to acknowledge your circular letter of the 17th 
inst., indicating that a copy of the January number of 
Misstons will be sent to me. I appreciate this personally 
and also on behalf of the denomination, because I believe it 
is a fine thing to get Misstons into the hands of as many 
laymen as possible. 

I would like to add something further, however, which 
seems to me not only encouraging but suggestive. My 
church has already subscribed for Missions for me, and it 
has done the same for every other family in our church. It 
therefore will not be reasonable for me to follow your sug- 
gestion by passing along this extra copy to another layman 
in our church. This extra copy will probably be sent to a 
layman in another church. 

This should be encouraging to you to know that the 
Missions magazine is already placed in every home in our 
church, and may also be a suggestion for the National 
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Council of Laymen to try and inaugurate the same arrange- 
ment in many more if not all of our churches. With Christ- 
mas greetings, sincerely yours, 


Wm. J. Grippin. 


We wish there were ten thousand more laymen 
who appreciate as Mr. Grippin does the value of 
MIssIONs as a medium of missionary information 
and inspiration. It was largely due to him and his 
missionary pastor, Rev. Charles H. Heimsath, that 
the First Church of Bridgeport, Conn., adopted the 
plan of placing the magazine in every family. In 
reply to this letter the chairman wrote: 


“T am certainly glad to know that your church has placed 
MIssIONs in every home in the church. I wish that more 
of our churches might follow this policy. We feel 
that any effort that the National Council may put forth 
which will interest our laymen in reading this splendid 
magazine is well worth while.” 


Local Church Council No. 1 


The honor of being the first state to report the 
organization of a Local Church Council of Baptist 
Laymen goes to Nebraska, and the church is the 
Second Baptist of Lincoln, of which Rev. James 
MacPherson is pastor. The National Council sent 
out a blank report to the churches, to be filled in 
and returned to headquarters in New York whenever 
organization was effected. These reports are filed 
in order of their receipt, and the first so filed is this 
from Lincoln. R. B. Elrod is general leader of the 
men’s work, with task leaders for each of the three 
forms. of activity to be followed. Mr. Elrod is also 
chairman of the State Laymen’s Council. There are 
forty charter members. 

Two other councils have reported from Nebraska, 
and reports from other states are expected soon. 


A Busy Layman’s Itinerary 


One of the most active and influential workers in 
the laymen’s movement is Mr. W. G. Boyle of the 
executive committee, who meets the laymen’s groups 
in the Round Table conferences, and puts first 
things first, as his article in January issue shows. He 
is now filling engagements in the West, with the 
following dates for conferences. Beginning this 
tour in January, in Arizona, Southern California 
and Northern California, his dates for February are: 
Nevada, Feb. 3; Oregon, 6-9; West Washington, 
10-12; East Washington, 13-14; Montana, 15-19; 
Idaho, 21-23; Colorado, 25-28; Wyoming, March 1-3; 
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closing at Kansas City March 6. Those who know 
the wide spaces of the boundless West will appre- 
ciate the amount of traveling involved, to say noth- 
ing of all varieties of weather. But wherever Mr. 
Boyle goes he incites interest in the work of the de- 
nomination and especially in the large part of it 
which he believes belongs to the laymen. 


The Chicago Meeting 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Council in Chicago twenty-six laymen were 
present, representing sixteen states. All gave hearty 
endorsement to the plan outlined in the Trial 
Manual, and pledged themselves to assist in promot- 
ing the program in their respective states and areas. 
The spirit, indeed, was enthusiastic. The plan of en- 
listing a thousand churches this year in giving the 
laymen’s experiment a real trial was approved as a 
definite though tentative goal. The quality of the 
laymen concerned in this movement is well indicated 
by the portraits in January Missions. They tell a 
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story as to purpose and efficiency not easily to be put 
in words. The Chicago meeting was full of encour- 
agement, and many important matters were con- 
sidered that will result in action later. 


For Love of the Work 


We quote the following item from “Enlisted 
Men,” the bulletin issued occasionally by the 
National Council. It tells the story of a layman’s 
devotion to the Kingdom service. 


After spending the summer looking after his own busi- 
ness affairs, Mr. A. F. Williams is again giving all of his 
time to the promotion of the laymen’s work. His field will 
cover the states of Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio. Beginning work November 1, he has 
already visited all but two of these states. Continuing to 
serve without salary, his example is inspiring other laymen 
to accept a share in the efforts of the National Council to 
enlist Northern Baptist laymen in the program for sharing 
Christ with the world. 
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Make This a Triumphant Year 


Men and women, one after another, 
got up to tell a representative meeting 
of Northern Baptists what it meant to 
our denominational work in all its 
branches if a certain goal were reached. 
These men and women represented our 
national, state and city organizations. 
Their earnest and moving words re- 
vealed a vision of opportunity that took 
in every mission field of the denomina- 
tion. It revealed also an understanding 
of a peculiar condition that exists in our 
cooperative enterprise this year, a con- 
dition which it is necessary for the en- 
tire body of Northern Baptists to have 
clearly in mind. 

This was in Chicago, at the midyear 
meeting of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. The goal referred to was the 
raising in full of our unified budget for 
the current year, which necessitates an 
increase over last year, from donation 
sources, of $320,255. 

Vastly more is involved than the spe- 
cific things which the various boards and 
societies will do or be forced to leave 
undone according to our decision. That 
$320,255 represents our margin of 
safety. It would be easy to tell of many 
things that might be done if greater and 
still greater sums were available, but the 
$320,255 we are talking about is of more 


significance than much larger amounts 
have been in the past. That is because 
of the unusual condition to which I have 
referred. 

This condition is not only unusual but 
unprecedented, because for the first time 
we have a budget based on actual past 
receipts; on the present cost of work to 
which we have already given the amount 
now asked—in some years much more 
—with only so much added to last year’s 
total as will represent the difference be- 
tween a forward and a backward step. 
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That is why this $320,255, over and 
above receipts equal to those of last 
year, is so vitally important at the pres- 
ent time. . It stands for our margin of 
safety because no Baptist can consider 
it anything but dangerous to definitely 
and deliberately inaugurate a retrograde 
movement in respect to world evan- 
gelism. It is one thing to fall short of a 
budget based on aspirations looking to 
the expansion of our work in all fields. 

It is something quite different now 
that we have a budget which the 
churches have in a sense made for them- 
selves, by their recorded gifts in the 
past, and which is so small that the most 


urgent obligations in one field can be | 


met only by concessions in some other. 
Our morale, our pride in maintaining 
the standards of our denomination, are 


at stake. Every State Convention, every | 
National Missionary Society, and every | 
City Mission Society will be affected for | 


good or ill by the result. Surely at a 
time when the whole Christian world is 
making ready to commemorate Christ’s 


ministry on earth, every Baptist will . 


desire to contribute to a victory which 
will mean so much to the progress of the 
world ministry which we have under- 
taken in obedience to Christ’s command. 
W. H. Bowler, 
Executive Secretary B. M. C. 
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Missionary Receipts to 
November 30 


The last completed financial state- 
ment of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation is for seven months of the 
fiscal year, ending November 30, 1929. 
It is summarized as follows: 


The total unified budget for 
the fiscal year 1929-30 is. $5,100,000 
Of this total there should 
have been received by No- 


vember 30th, seven- 

a 2,975,000 
The actual receipts to No- 

vember 30th were....... 2,111,989 
The receipts for the same 

period last year were. . 2,111,981 


Thus, the receipts to Novem- 
ber 30th this year exceed 
those of the same period 
bet wee OF: cnc cccsns. 8 

But are less than the budget 
requirements to Novem- 
ber 30th by 


That is to say, in seven months we 
made a net gain of $8. It is fair to say 
that when this statement was compiled 
three state conventions had not reported 
for November and the treasury ac- 
countants estimate that the receipts 
shown are therefore about $12,000 less 
than they would be with reports from 
these three states included. 

That we have held our ground in com- 
parison with last year is due solely to 
an increase in individual gifts, for only 
nine states show any gain. The nine are 
Arizona, Southern California, Northern 
California, Connecticut, Iowa, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, West Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 


863,011 


Financing the Local Church 


With the Baptist Community Canvass 
plan under trial in various important 
centers, the whole subject of the Every 
Member Canvass is receiving an extraor- 
dinary degree of attention. Toledo, Mil- 
waukee, Springfield, O., and the Akron 
area have organized for the community 
effort and appointed their community 
chairmen and directing committees. All 
possible help is being given by the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, both to 
groups of churches and to churches in- 
dividually. The new Manual for the 
Every Member Canvass is in demand 
as a result of the fresh interest that has 
been aroused. 

It has been brought to the notice of 
many pastors and church officers that 
the method is one which, when ade- 
quately prepared for, invigorates the 
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whole life of the church. It is more 
than just a good way to provide for the 
current expense and missionary budgets. 
If anything is proved by the many re- 
ports received from churches which 
have for a term of years made such a 
canvass a regular part of the annual 
program, it is that not only are local 
church finances placed on a better basis, 
but membership increases, the work of 
the church broadens, and the spiritual 
plane is higher. 

In the January number of Missions 
appeared some striking reports from 
pastors who related their experiences 
with the Every Member Canvass. There 
is not space to print more than a frac- 
tion of the available material, but the 
reports given are typical. 


CaLvaRY Baptist CHURCH, 
LAWRENCE, Mass. 


BY A. T. FOWLER, D.D. 


Calvary Church was organized eight 
years ago, through a union of the First 
Free and Second Baptist churches of 
Lawrence. The combined membership 
was 779. Soon after the union was ac- 
complished steps were taken to erect a 
new building on the site of the Free 
Church, and there was a debt of $95,000 
on this new building when it was dedi- 
cated, a circumstance that must be kept 
in mind when our progress is measured. 

When I became pastor, about three 
years ago, we had approximately 279 
subscribers to the church expenses and 
benevolences. This of course was alto- 
gether inadequate. so we immediately 
put in a thorough business system for 
the handling of the church finances. 














E. J. STEINBERG 


MILWAUKEE’S COMMUNITY 
CHAIRMAN 
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First, I suggested that we expect 
every member to be a contributor un- 
less excused by the finance committee, 
and with rare exception we give every 
member a package of weekly envelopes, 
these exceptions being where a business 
man pays monthly or yearly by check, 
or where there are very young children 
in the home, or for some other equiva- 
lent reason. 

Second, we adopted a budget system 
for both current and benevolent ex- 
penses, which the church had never 
done. 

Third, we transferred the collection 
and receiving of envelopes to the church 
office, where the amounts could be cred- 
ited promptly. Hitherto it had taken 
two to three weeks to get a report upon 
a given Sunday’s collection, owing to the 
labor involved and carried on by a per- 
son in another position. 

Fourth, the largest contribution we re- 
ceive in this church is $6 a week, so we 
might not be considered a church of 
great individual givers. 

Fifth, as to our method in the church 
office, we keep a statement of all collec- 
tions, morning and evening, current ex- 
penses and benevolences, also in a sepa- 
rate ledger, statements towards benevo- 
lences for the year, and also a church 
ledger, where we can tell at a glance 
what it has cost to run the church for 
the current month. These are available 
for inspection at any time, so we know 
exactly where we stand. 


Statistics are not conclusive or the 
most satisfactory things to judge a 
Christian church by, but they do indi- 
cate the trend of its life. During the 
life of the present church, the following 
may be of interest. 


Additions to Total for 
Year Membership Benevolence All Purposes 
1922 6 $7,559 $ 16,130 
1923 19 6,270 _ 10,710 
1924 58 6,172 105,653* 
1925 26 5,772 33,210 
1926 29 3,845 29,217 
1927 79 7,680 58,911 
1928 119 8,203 60,814 
*Building. 


The above indicates practically what 
we have accomplished. In addition, we 
have added to equipment in the build- 
ing in the way of furniture and other 
things, $3,761.08, and there has also 
been added to the permanent funds of 
the church $1,860. As this is a down- 
town church, I am looking forward to its 
future work. We have permanent funds 
amounting to $26,981, producing an in- 
come, and also a fund of $5,000 left us 
recently which is not available at pres- 
ent, being subject to a life interest. 
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A church with a heavy debt, these 
days, is not an alluring prospect for new 
members; however, we are very thankful 
to the divine blessing that the member- 
ship also has grown, so that we now have 
1,359 members. 


THE First Baptist CHURCH, 
WoLLAsTON, Mass. 


BY REV. J. HARRISON THOMPSON 


Our Rand Men’s Bible Class, com- 
posed of a group of men over thirty 
years of age, has always had complete 
charge of our canvass. A chairman 
from this group writes a letter which is 
mailed together with a pledge card to 
every member of the church. The mem- 
bership is divided into groups and two 
men are appointed to call on a given 
group, at which time the pledge cards 
are collected. The canvass is conducted 
on an advertised Sunday afternoon, 
when all our members are requested to 
be at home to receive their callers. 
This plan has been very successful. It 
has increased friendliness among the 
church people, as well as being of mone- 
tary value. Before the workers start 
out to call, all of them meet at the 
church, receive their instructions, etc. 
When they have finished calling they re- 
turn to the church, sometimes a light 
supper is provided, and the reports of 
the various groups given during the Sun- 
day evening service. It is less embar- 
rassing for the callers when the letters 
are mailed previous to their visit, for 
as a rule the pledge cards are signed 
and waiting for them when they arrive, 
and the conversation need not dwell on 
money matters. We find the canvass is 
also most helpful in securing informa- 
tion, address changes, etc. 


First Baptist CHURCH, NAMPA, IDAHO 
BY REV. J. E. HUGHES 


For the last three years our church has 
been running on a “pay as we go”’ basis, 
having met all local expense bills 
promptly and paid our monthly mission- 
ary quota in full every month since the 
beginning of the Convention year 1927- 
28. We have an Every Member Can- 
vass annually just before the fiscal year 
closes. A special committee is appointed 
to study the various financial needs for 
the coming year and submit a proposed 
unified budget to the church. Our last 
committee, after agreeing on a tentative 
recommendation, called a meeting of the 
advisory council to consider the various 
items before reporting to the church. 
Following the adoption of the budget the 
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finance committee sends out a circular 
letter to the entire church constituency. 
We have endeavored to encourage bring- 
ing in the pledge cards rather than send- 
ing out teams to solicit pledges. The 
result has been that we have done less 
actual canvassing each year. 

As to effects on current expense and 
missionary budgets, more than once we 
have had our missionary budget over- 
subscribed and over-paid. We have not 
been able to secure pledges enough to 
cover our local expense budget for any 
given year, but somehow the money al- 
ways comes in. And we always manage 
to close the year with all bills paid and 
a balance in the treasury. Our mission- 
ary budget was increased 12342% last 
year and 13%% this year; and the 
local expense budget has increased in 
somewhat the same ratio. 


In connection with our canvass a year 
ago the following figures represent con- 
ditions before and after the canvass was 


taken: 
Jan.15 May 15 


Resident members......... 204 279 
Non-resident members..... 47 39 
Total membership........ 251 318 
Morning worship attendance 106 137 
Evening worship attendance 67 89 


Regular contributors to 


current expenses........ 91 158 
Regular contributors to 
WRIGEIONG 5.55456 Sana oes 67 109 


The figures for attendance are based 
on attendance for the previous four 
weeks, and the number of contributors 
includes those making and _ paying 
pledges. A number of the people still 
refuse to make pledges but give more or 
less regularly. 
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A Transfer of Ownership 


Ten years ago, upon the launching of 
the New World Movement and the crea- 
tion of the Board of Promotion (now 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation), 
a group of privately owned Baptist 
newspapers was purchased by the de- 
nomination and consolidated into The 
Baptist, which was to be owned and 
edited as the official denominational 
organ. 

Ten years have been devoted to this 
experiment and the paper has been con- 
ducted faithfully as a denominational 
organ. 

It has been necessary to subsidize the 
enterprise and the annual deficit has 
ranged from $10,000 to $15,000, which 
sum has of course been a charge against 
the denominational funds. 

With the death of Dr. J. A. Earl the 
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question of future policy was naturally 
raised. The committee responsible for 
the conduct of the paper have been 
giving constant consideration to the mat- 
ter ever since the Denver Convention. 

A group of prominent laymen who 
have the confidence and the regard of 
the denomination have offered to pur- 
chase the paper and conduct it as a pri- 
vately owned enterprise devoted to the 
interests of the denomination and the 
Kingdom of God. 

The names of these gentlemen repre- 
sent a sufficient guarantee of the stand- 
ards and aims of such a paper. The list 
includes three presidents of the Con- 
vention: Mr. W. C. Coleman, Mr. Ar- 
thur M. Harris, Mr. Alton L. Miller. 
Associated with them are Mr. Edward 
L. Ballard, Mr. James:C. Colgate, Mr. 
Wilfred W. Fry, Mr. George W. Bove- 
nizer and Mr. George Leask. 

At the meeting of the Administrative 
Committee in Chicago, December 10, it 
was voted to recommend to the Execu- 
tive Committee the sale of The Baptist 
to this group of Baptist men. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee unanimously voted, 
at a session held later on December 10, 
here in Chicago, to effect the consumma- 
tion of such a sale to become effective 
April 30, 1930, and asked the. under- 
signed to make the announcement to the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation and 
the press. 

Charles A. Brooks, Mrs. C. D. Eulette, 

F. W. Padelford, R. L. Hudson. 


Www 
World Field News 


CoLoNiIes OF HAITIANS are springing 
up in the sugar plantations across the 
border in Santo Domingo. At La 
Romana, S. D., some devoted Haitian 
Baptists sent word to their brethren in 
Trou, in the northern part of Haiti, 
where Rev. Elie Marc is pastor, to send 
a minister to them. Under the leader- 
ship of Leonzac Salvant, a church of one 
hundred members was soon formed. 
And now this church on the Santo Do- 
minican frontier has begun a mission- 
ary work of importance in another set- 
tlement. 


MISSIONARIES OF our Home Mission 
Society working among the Zopotecas 
near the city of Oaxaca, Mexico, report 
that Indian men and women who cannot 
read will buy New Testaments, saying 
that they will find some one who will 
read to them. Drs. F. L. Meadows and 
C. D. Dawson are conducting traveling 
clinics among these people. 
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Books of Worth 


Love the Law of Life, by Toyohiko 
Kagawa, the leading evangelist of Japan, 
whose life is a veritable romance, pre- 
sents his own statement of his System 
of Love. The book has its first publi- 
cation in this country, and the transla- 
tion was made by J. Fullerton Gressitt, 
one of our Baptist missionaries, while 
on furlough. A foreword by Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones pays tribute to Kagawa as 
“one of the striking phenomena of the 
Christian world of today, a demonstra- 
tor in a laboratory.” A brief biography 
by Eleanor M. Hinder and Helen F. 
Topping brings Kagawa into close ac- 
quaintance and makes the reader ready 
for the remarkable philosophy of love 
that forms the twenty-two chapters. Dr. 
Galen M. Fisher says the volume “be- 
longs to the literature both of power and 
of knowledge; it might be called wisdom 
literature. Kagawa turns the searchlight 
of his mind on the gamut of love, rang- 
ing from love and sex, through love and 
government, love and economics, to love 
and my neighbor, love and God.” The 
author is poet as well as philosopher 
and Christian, and of course he has the 
oriental background. There are defects, 
but they are far outweighed by the 
merits. The translation is admirably 
done, and had the author’s approval. 
(John C. Winston Co.; $2.) 


The Lesson Round Table for 1930 is 
a new idea in teachers’ helps, and an in- 
teresting one. Here is a manual for the 
study of the International Sunday School 
Lessons, in which the lessons are taught 
by well-known religious leaders of dif- 
ferent denominations. The list of con- 
tributing expositors is a distinguished 
one, and assures a fresh and stimulating 
commentary on the lessons, which for 
the first six months are in Matthew. 
The text is Moffatt’s Translation, said 
to be used for the first time in a Lesson 
Commentary. Richard D. Dodge is the 
editor. Pastors will find this a sugges- 
tive method of pulpit recognition of the 
Sunday school subjects. (Cokesbury 


Press, Nashville, Tenn.; $1.25.) 


Tales of Modern Missionaries, by 
Jeanne M. Serrell, is dedicated to “all 
boys and girls of teen age who desire to 
make their lives count, and in the hope 
that they, too, may be ‘sent.’” The 


book has the great merit of readable- 
ness, it “makes the missionary idea hu- 
man,” and it introduces us to mission- 
aries whom it is a pleasure to know, for 
their own and their work’s sake. Lewis 
Esselstyne of Persia, Barbrooke Grubb 
of South America, Albert L. Shelton of 
Tibet, Ida Scudder of India, John Henry 
House of Salonica, all have stories which 
are attractive to boys and girls. These 
are missionary stories of real pith. 
(Revell; $1.50.) 

The Jesus Road and the Red Man, by 
G. E. E. Lindquist, is not a book about 
the American Indians, as the title might 
lead one to suppose, but a course of 
Bible studies prepared and used by the 
author, a missionary-at-large of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians of North America, in teach- 
ing classes among Indians at Haskell In- 
situte and elsewhere. The lessons are 
adapted to the Indian youth, and the 
presentation is direct and forceful. There 
are questions and suggestions with each 
lesson. The Indian illustrations are es- 
pecially striking. (Revell; $1.50.) 

If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
on Immortality is the title of a volume 
edited by William L. Stidger, which con- 
tains twenty-three sermons on this per- 
ennially interesting theme. The sermons 
vary in approach, treatment and quality, 
as the preachers do in personality, tem- 
perament and view. One result is an 
excellent study in homiletics. The chief 
value of the volume lies in the fact that, 
however the preachers may differ in defi- 
niteness and methods of presentation, 
they all agree in their belief in personal 
immortality. We do not know where 
else in a single volume one could find 
more helpful and cumulative testimony 
on this great subject. Harper & Broth- 
ers; $2.50.) 


Socrates in an Indian Village, by F. L. 
Brayne, is a missionary book of quite 
unusual order. The author was for many 
years Deputy Commissioner of Gargaon 
District, Punjab, India, and he and his 
wife devoted themselves to making 
Christianity practical in the uplifting of 
the villages. What is known as the 
Gargaon Experiment was the result. Mr. 
Brayne first won the confidence and fa- 
vor of the Punjab villagers. Then he 
pursued the Socratic method of con- 
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versing and arguing with the people as 
a method of teaching them improved 
ways of living. Thus he became known 
as Socrates, and because they liked him 
he was able to talk plainly and even 
bluntly to them and accomplish desired 
reforms. The ingenious conversations 
reveal incidentally the terrible and 
wretched conditions of thousands of vil- 
lages and the superstitions and traditions 
that have to be overcome. The talks 
cover all phases of life and conduct and 
always come close home. As the fore- 
word by Lord Irwin, Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor General of India, says, “the book 
is lucidly and forcefully written, and 
lets the daylight into many a dark cor- 
ner of village life.’ He pays a high 
tribute to the practical character of the 
work done by Mr. and Mrs. Brayne, 
whose example is being followed by land- 
lords, cooperative societies, and other 
agencies. Missionaries in India should 
form acquaintance with this modern 
Socrates. (Humphry Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; $2.25.) 


The Missionary Imperative contains 
the addresses delivered at the Interna- 
tional Missionary Conference at Mem- 
phis in January, 1929, under the auspices 
of the Board of Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. About 
3,000 delegates were in attendance. 
Three of the addresses were by Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones. All of the sixteen were 
marked by missionary zeal and evan- 
gelistic spirit, and all emphasized the 
truth that the supreme purpose of the 
church of Christ is to extend itself be- 
yond its present established borders, 
even to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
(Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn.; $2.) 


The Catholic-Protestant Mind, by 
Conrad Henry Moehlman, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of the History of Christianity in 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
is of present interest because it sketches 
in true colors the history of the papacy 
and its temporal sovereignty; notes the 
significance of its latest futility in the 
newly created City of the Vatican and the 
concordat with Mussolini; evaluates its 
present power; and discusses some as- 
pects of religious liberty in the United 
States as related to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The historical chapters will 
carry most weight with informed read- 
ers. As to whether the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is a menace to our liberties or 
not the professor’s views may be con- 
sidered optimistic rather than conclusive. 
(Harper & Brothers; $2.50.) 


(Other Book Reviews on page 126) 
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HELPING HAND 


A Personally Conducted Tour 


By the time you have 


All aboard! 
come to the lower right-hand corner of 
the opposite page you will have covered 
a great deal of territory. Is your pass- 
port ready? 


In BELGIAN CONGO 

We are going up the river to Moanza 
in Congo with Miss Agnes Anderson, 
who warns us beforehand that it is a 
hard trip. On the river boats we have 
to prepare our own meals over an open 
fire on the deck, for that is the way to 
travel in Congo. The food tastes of 
smoke and there are bits of charcoal in 
it. Every night the boat ties up to the 
shore and we find whatever places we 
can to sleep; sometimes there is a trad- 
ing camp and sometimes not. One 
night we have to spend in a room that 
is partly filled with palm nuts whose 
odor is terrific and there are rats playing 
about. The next night we are told to 
close our door because the leopards 
have been prowling around. We shiver 
to think of the nights we spent in a 
little clearing in the jungle with a fire 
as our only protection. 

As we are nearing our destination we 
hear a familiar song coming from the 
shore. There on the bank, hardly vis- 
ible, is a group of natives with a village 
teacher singing, “Tell Me the Story of 
Jesus.” What a challenge that song is! 


In spite of the heavy loads, the car- 
riers sing and shout all the way as they 
take us over mountains, narrow paths, 
through dense forest and bush. All the 
people of the nearby villages have 
turned out to meet us. They are ter- 
ribly dirty, for they smear their bodies 
with oil and then rub themselves with 
clay; their hair is soaked with palm oil, 
matted with dirt and decorated with 
shells. Rings of wire and brass are used 
for anklets and bracelets, while beads 
decorate their necks and waists. They 
gather about Miss Anderson and the 
Bubecks singing, “Our teachers have 
come; our teachers have come; our 
hearts are filled with joy because our 
teachers have come.” The people of 
Moanza have been begging for teachers 
for so long. 





Miss Anderson opens a little dispen- 
sary which is soon swarming with black 
people suffering from every kind of 
ailment listed in a medical book. We 
leave her with enough work to keep her 
busy for several years and hop in our 
plane to fly to India. 


In SoutH INpIA 

When we arrive in Ramapatnam we 
notice that there are many women vis- 
iting in the town and everywhere an air 
of excitement. Miss Jennie Reilly 
greets us with the news that we are 
just in time for the Women’s Telugu 
Convention. “Last year and the year 
before there were only 50 women pres- 
ent, but this year there are more than 
200. Among them are _ high-school 
graduates who are now teaching in gov- 
ernment schools, young educated women 
seeking avenues for their energies, and 
village women who have come with 
heavy problems seeking help and spir- 
itual refreshment. Everywhere there is 


the feeling that the young educated 
women of India are finding ways to give 
service to their less fortunate sisters. 
The fine papers which they have pre- 
pared show much thought and prayer. 
with public 


One discussion deals 
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health work among the ignorant village 
women; another group plans a real pro- 
gram of Social Hygiene among the 
groups of growing girls in the schools. 
Perhaps the deepest note is struck when 
a definite program of Evangelism among 
the Telugu women is marked out and 
planned. Their deep faith in prayer, 
their gentle devotion to the Master and 
their firm determination fo do more in 
the coming year is good to see. Miss 
Reilly tells us that every year sees more 
Indian women, naturally quiet and re- 
tiring, taking part in the discussions. 
We are thrilled when we hear her say, 
“As I compare this year with 1919 when 
I first came to India, I can see marvel- 
ous progress in the exchange of thought 
through well directed discussion. Long 
distances have been traveled, mighty 
walls scaled, innumerable barriers sur- 
mounted; with Carey we can say as we 
look into the future, ‘Expecting great 
things from God and attempting great 
things for God.’ ” 

By taking a little Indian train we 
can reach Ongole in time for the gradu- 
ating exercises of the Senior Training 
School. The main feature of the pro- 
gram is a candle-lighting ceremony and 
a procession. Each Senior girl carries a 
small candle which she lights at the 
great “Light of the World.” Then in 
single file, looking very attractive in 
their flowing white saris, the thirty-six 
girls carry their lights to the veranda 
and grouped on the steps sing their fare- 
well song to their schoolmates and to 
the school. Again in single file with 
their gleaming little candles lighting 
their faces, they wind their way across 





THESE ARE SOME OF THE GIRLS WHO HELPED TO ENTERTAIN US IN NOWGONG. 
THEY ARE MEMBERS OF THE NORMAL TRAINING CLASS 
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SEVEN GIRL STUDENTS IN JUDSON COLLEGE 


the compound to the gate, where they 
repeat the last verse of their song. 
From the chapel under the trees the 
other girls respond with “God be with 
you till we meet again.” We fervently 
pray that these girls may be faithful in 
bearing their lights to the neglected vil- 
lages of India. 


In ASSAM 


Hold your bags while we dash for 
Assam to reach Nowgong while they are 
holding their Teachers’ Camp. This 
association of graduates of the Now- 
gong Training School meets every three 
years to renew old ties and to receive 
professional help. The group is a 
charming one, for the ladies look like 
dainty Dresden dolls in their lovely 
draperies and shining jewels. 

School is in session half a day in 
order that the visitors may inspect the 
model classes and examine the exhibits 
and projects worked out by the children. 
In the afternoon the Girl Guides, dem- 
onstrating the practical side of Girl 
Guide work, show how to bathe a baby, 
how to treat a sprained ankle, how to 
extinguish a fire in clothing and how to 
resuscitate a drowned person. After- 
wards they demonstrate how to serve 
tea, much to the enjoyment of every- 
one. Daughters of government officials, 
daughters of proud Brahmins and aris- 
tocratic Moslem families sit down to 
take tea with the daughters of coolies 
and traders and dhobies. There are 
fourteen races and five religions repre- 
sented in the group. 

During the days that follow there are 
classes in methods, story illustration, 





poster and flower making and in sewing. 

On the evening of the last day we sit 
on the lawn in the dim moonlight—all 
of us, Hindu and Christian, in a large 
circle. We are greatly inspired by this 
feeling of kinship before we all start 
out to the tasks before us. 


In BuRMA 


Burma is our next stop. In Rangoon 
we visit the new campus of Judson Col- 
lege and see the new Girls’ Dormitory 
which is nearly completed. But since 
we are more interested in what the 
students are doing, Miss Helen Hunt 
takes us to Kyankyedwin to visit the 
Vacation School there. At 9.30 forty- 
five boys and girls come trouping in— 
boys and girls who have had little 
opportunity for school during the year. 
There are also many parents on the out- 
skirts tremendously interested in this 
new kind of school. The children are 
bubbling over with joy as they work. 

Ma Thein, one of the Judson students, 
tells us about some evening services 
which they have been holding. “These 
meetings are a great source of inspira- 
tion to the Christian villagers and teach- 
ers alike. At first we held them at 
Christian homes, but near the end of 
our stay we accepted the invitations of 
some Buddhists. In two such meetings 
some villagers threw stones at us; we 
were not frightened and did not stop 
our meetings. All of us can say that 
we have gained a broader outlook and 
a happier heart from our stay here. We 
can say, ‘Our vacation school pays, of 
course—not in coins, but in far more 
priceless things.’ ” . 
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In CHINA 


From Burma we'll sail to China where 
we will visit the annual meeting of the 
National Christian Council in Hang- 
chow. During the seven years since the 
Council was formed much has happened 
in China, politically, socially and re- 
ligiously. Since the Hangchow Chris- 
tian College is not in session, its build- 
ings and campus make an ideal place 
for quiet meditation and the friendly 
discussion of religious themes. The 
campus is said to be one of the most 
beautifully situated in the world—sur- 
rounded by flowers and trees and look- 
ing out over a beautiful river. 

Altogether there are 119 delegates of- 
ficially appointed by different church 
bodies and national organizations. Dur- 
ing the first two days they are divided 
into five groups each of which deals 
with one of the following topics, Evan- 
gelism, Religious Education, Leadership, 
Christian Literature, and Relationship 
between Older and Younger Churches. 

The climax of the meeting comes 
when the Chinese launch the new “Five- 
Year Movement.” One man reads the 
purpose; “In order to hasten the ful- 
filment of Christ’s great commission, to 
foster more Christlike living among the 
members of the church, and to meet the 
deep religious needs of the people, we 
recommend that the National Christian 
Council and all Christian bodies and or- 
ganizations in China unite, individually 
and cooperatively, in carrying out a 
Five-Year Program of Evangelism, be- 
ginning January 1, 1930.” 

We are very proud when a young 
Chinese woman, Dr. Yi-fang Wu, the 
president of Ginling College, is elected 
one of the vice-chairmen of the Coun- 
cil. The Council earnestly entreats the 
mission boards of other countries to 
bear in their thoughts and prayers the 
great enterprise which it is undertaking. 

The ship is ready to sail for home. 
We hope you aren’t tired. And we hope 
you will often think of those in far- 
away lands who are carrying their part 
of the Message there. 


A New Missionary Playlet 


“Told by a Collection Plate,” by Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery and _ar- 
ranged by Miss Esther Wood, is the 
newest little playlet to be published by 
the Woman’s Foreign Society. A col- 
lection plate and a deposit box, sitting 
side by side on a shelf in a church office, 
grow confidential about their opinions of 
church members and missions. The play 
may be secured for five cents. 
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In Memoriam 


Miss Gertrude E. Band, principal of 
Mather Industrial School, Beaufort, 
S. C., died December 16, 1929. 

Miss May C. Hamilton, missionary 
under the W. A. B. H. M. S. for 34 
years, died in Nashville, December 18, 
1929. Miss Hamilton had served as 
teacher in. Bishop College, Shaw Uni- 
versity, and Spelman College. She was 
retired from active service in 1928. 


Appointment 


Miss Iva May Gurley has been ap- 
pointed as kindergartner at South Chi- 
cago Neighborhood House, beginning 
February 1. She takes the position left 
vacant by the resignation of Miss Hil- 
degarde Fornof on account of ill health. 


The Gospel by Way of 
the Mission Library 


“Have you a book with slippery 
pages? That’s the kind I like.” “I 
can’t read this book; I want one with 
big words” (letters). “Have you any 
more of those books with conclusions?” 
(Alger books). Such are the questions 
asked many times over on library day 
at the Weirton Christian Center. In 
this town of West Virginia, with a popu- 
lation of 20,000, there is not a comfort- 
able waiting room, reading room, or even 
a hotel lobby. The library at our Chris- 
tian Center is a great blessing to the 
community. The schoolteachers encour- 
age the children to use the library books 
by reading stories from them to their 
classes. We exchange between 225 and 
250 books each week; but we have no 
reading room and regret that we can 
give only one afternoon a week to this 
work. A Greek mother, who could not 
read English, became interested in the 
Bible through the story books which the 
children took home. When I called to 
see her she said, “Those are such won- 
derful books the children get from the 
library; I look at the pictures, while 
they tell me the stories. The Bible 
must be a wonderful book. We are not 
allowed to read it. We just hang it on 
the wall, or put it under our pillows 
when we are sick; but I am going to 
read mine, so that I will know those 
things for myself.” Mrs. F. is only 
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one of many mothers in Weirton who 
bear this testimony.—Gertrude Miller. 


Acts of the Apostles 
in Puebla, Mexico 


The following letter reads like a chap- 
ter from the Book of Acts and puts to 
shame the self-centered program of 
many churches in the home land: 

“Four men of the Puebla Church go 
regularly to nine little villages to con- 
duct services. The Philathea class of 
the Sunday school pays the train fare 
of one of these men, the church pays the 
fare of the others. The women’s mis- 
sionary society is planning to be respon- 
sible for one of the workers. The pas- 
tor visits one or more of the villages 
each week; but to me the best part is to 
see the members of the church engaged 
in taking the gospel to others. 

“Since the first of October, three of 
the Normal students have been taking 
an active interest in these missions. At 
this time came an opportunity to open 
Sunday schools on Sunday afternoons. 
One of the fourth year students goes 
with one of the’ Mexican teachers to 
Coronango. Here they have a group 
of ten to fifteen children each Sunday, 
and recently one of the men from this 
mission was baptized. The people are 
anxious to erect a small chapel: one of 
the men has offered the land; another, 
stones; and others, their labor. This 
village is within ten and fifteen-minute 
walking distance of nine other villages, 
and would seem therefore to be a good 
location for a chapel. A fourth and a 
fifth year student go to the village of 
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Mateo. These girls have been experi- 
encing opposition from the villagers. At 
first they were welcomed, and found 
both adults and children eager to re- 
ceive the tracts and picture cards which 
they carried. A Christian in the village 
gave the use of a large, light room in 
his home for the services, and the pros- 
pects seemed very bright. Then the 
priest frightened the people, and the 
girls went one Sunday to find the house 
closed and none of their children to 
welcome them. Before returning the 
girls went to another home where the 
people called in their friends, and a 
service was held with this group. In 
spite of all the priest’s efforts to keep 
the people away from the meetings they 
continue to assemble. The girls return 
from these trips very tired but radiantly 
happy. They go by- auto bus and by 
foot, except when Dr. Dawson of the 
hospital is able to take them in his car.— 
Marjorie Hall, Colegio Howard, Puebla.” 


Going to a Mission Sunday 
School in Puebla 


Would you like to attend one of these 
mission Sunday schools in Mexico? In 
another letter Miss Hall gives this inter- 
esting experience: 

“One Sunday the teacher of the Phi- 
lathea class and I accompanied the 
young man who goes out each Sunday to 
conduct services. After a ride of more 
than half an hour we got off at a coun- 
try station, from which we had a most 
delightful walk of three-quarters of an 
hour through the country. The frijoles 
with their red blossoms were beautiful 
in the corn fields. Added to this there 
were many trees laden with fruit, while 
in the distance rose the snow-capped 
mountains. As we entered the village 
of San Isabel, one of the attendants of 
the mission joined us, and finally we 
came to an adobe house on the edge of 
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the town, where the service was to be 
held. Going in from the bright sun- 
light through a small patio, we could 
see nothing for a few minutes, for the 
only light that entered the room came 
through the one door. The church fur- 
nishings consisted of two backless 
benches and a table. In addition there 
was a slate hanging from the beams 
overhead, a shock of wheat in one cor- 
ner, and a turkey strutting about the 
room. Before the service opened the 
leader gave a little time to teach a 
young man how to read music. Two of 
the regular attendants had gone that 
Sunday to carry Bibles to another vil- 
lage; so the congregation consisted of 
five men, one woman and three ragged 
children, in addition to those from 
Puebla. During the service of reading 
and explaining Scripture, and prayer, 
there was deep reverence. Although the 
group was small, how they did love to 
sing! They are such hospitable folk and 
showed they were glad to have us come. 
The woman brought a basket of lunch 
and offered to share the simple fare. 


“After this service we started on foot 
to the village where Senor Munoz lives. 
One of the men accompanied us for an 
hour on our journey through the open 
fields and country lanes. We stopped 
under a wide-spreading, wild cherry tree 
to eat our lunch. After a walk of an 
hour and a half we smelled the fragrance 
of orange blossoms. The tree stood in 
the garden of Senor Munoz’ mother. 
Senor Munoz and family are the only 
Protestants in his little village. They, 
too, were very glad to welcome us into 
their new home, which is very simple 
with its dirt floor, a bed, a few low 
stools, a box that served for a table, and 
another for a cupboard. It is common 
in the homes of the Catholics to have 
either statues or pictures of the saints 
on the wall with floral offerings. Hav- 
ing become Protestants they wished to 
do away with this, but felt the need of 
something to take its place, and so had 
framed the Ten Commandments and 
placed flowers beside the frame. After 
a short service in this home, it was time 
to go to the train.” 


A New School Building 
for San Salvador 


At the December Board meeting Miss 
Evalena McCutcheon, one of our teach- 
ers at San Salvador, brought a stirring 
message concerning her work in Central 
America. She is now in the States to 
confer concerning plans for the new 
school building to be erected in San Sal- 
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vador. The average enrollment in our 
school, Colegio Bautista, is 125, includ- 
ing children of believers and non- 
believers; but all of the parents are very 
appreciative and cooperate in the work. 
Miss McCutcheon’s contacts have been 
chiefly with the women and children in 
the homes. She is grateful for this, since 
the mother is the bulwark of the home 
in Latin America. Only the very poor 
attend the public schools, as they are on 
a very low standard. The government 
inspector of schools is a young man 
from Costa Rica. He is enthusiastic 
concerning the program and discipline of 
our school and said to Miss McCutch- 
eon, “I am a Catholic, but I approve of 
your work.” Many of the leading people 
of the city and state appreciate our 
missionaries as an active, socializing 
force. A woman of Colombia, of high 
Spanish type, said, “The children in 
your school all look so bright and happy 
we forget they are black.” The Baptist 
church in San Salvador numbers 70 
members, with more young people than 
older in active service. The pastor, Rev. 
José L. Delgado, is a graduate of the 
University of Porto Rico and of the 
Evangelical Seminary of Rio Piedras. 


A Chinese Baby’s 
First Rally Day 


How many times we say “A little 
child shall lead them.” A few years ago 
a girl in her teens began attending Sun- 
day school at our Chinese Mission in 
San Francisco. At first she was not 
very regular in attendance and _ her 
teacher went to call upon the family. 
Upon entering the home the missionary 
soon discovered that every one in the 
room was gambling. She did not give 
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up, but in her friendly way asked the 
mother, who was rather opposed to 
Christianity, if her daughter might not 
come back to the Sunday school. The 
girl would come once, and then stay 
away until the teacher called again. 
Other Chinese people soon discovered 
that the missionary was going to this 
home, and one after another came to 
her, saying, “Why do you waste your 
time going to call on that family? You 
never can make a good girl of her. See 
what bad people her mother and father 
are.” Even with this discouragement the 
teacher did not give up. Many months 
later this girl brought her mother and 
father to a special program at the Mis- 
sion. Since then the mother has come 
many times. The girl is now married 
and a tiny daughter is enrolled in our 
cradle roll department. This was the 
baby’s first rally day; although she did 
not know what it was all about, she is 
starting right. Best of all, her grand- 
mother brought her. These are the ex- 
periences that help us not to give up 
when things seem impossible—Martha 
E. King, San Francisco. 


Ww Ww 


Twenty Hindu students gathered at 
the home of Rev. and Mrs. Theodore 
Fieldbrave in Berkeley, California, last 
Thanksgiving Day for dinner and con- 
ference. Mr. Fieldbrave is a mission- 
ary of the Home Mission Society among 
Hindus in the United States. At Lakoya 
Lodge, Napa County, Mr. Fieldbrave 
with several Hindu students attended 
the Pacific Institute, an international 
conference of students. Mr. Fieldbrave 
took part in the discussion of “The Race 
Problem on the Pacific Coast.” 





KINDERGARTEN SPRING FESTIVAL AT THE CHINESE BAPTIST MISSION SCHOOI. 
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News from Shanghai College 


BY PRESIDENT H. C. E. LIU, LL.D. 


The college opened with a record en- 
rollment, 505 in the college, 388 in the 
middle school, 69 in the kindergarten 
and elementary school, and 669 in the 
social center schools. The spirit of the 
faculty and students is fine. The fac- 
ulty had a retreat recently to consider 
ways of improving the religious life of 
the institution. Considerable interest 
has been shown, and it is hoped that the 
new plan of small, intimate groups for 
spiritual cultivation, led by Christian 
teachers, may prove very successful. 

As indicated by the number enrolled 
in its classes, the Christian Social Center 
(good-will center) is doing excellent 
work under Mr. D. Y. Tsien’s guidance. 
It is the social science laboratory of the 
college and a part of its extension work. 
The present building facilities are highly 
inadequate and it is planned to put on a 
campaign to raise $10,000 for buildings 
there. 

We are very happy to welcome back 

Dr. and Mrs. F. J. White, who have 
returned from furlough. New teachers 
from America this year are: Dr. and 
Mrs. A. T. Bawden, Mrs. Dorothy Hel- 
frich, and Misses Juanita Byrd, Amy 
Carlson, Florence Golden, Elizabeth 
Knabe, Sadie Lawton, and Alice Wells. 
We are glad to have Mr. Z. Y. Loh 
with us as principal of the College 
Academy. Mr. Loh is one of our 
alumni, and he was the principal of the 
middle school for several years before. 

The general outlook for Christian 
work in China is very encouraging. As 
a whole our people have a friendly atti- 
tude toward missionaries and are eager 
for the Christian message. Politically, 
China is more united now than before. 
To be sure, there are always dissatisfied 
elements, though we are inclined to 
think they are not very serious. Both 
our government and people do not want 
to have war with Soviet Russia, and we 
are hoping that the excitement will soon 
quiet down. 

From all indications, this should be 
one of the best years that Shanghai Col- 
lege has ever had. I trust that you will 
continue to remember us in your 


prayers, that we may take full advan- 
tage of our opportunity here. 


Conversion of An Ex-Myoke 


In July three candidates were bap- 
tized. One of them was an ex-Myoke 
(county official), 64 years of age. Last 
September I had a letter from him, then 
living in Pegu, saying that he and his 
wife were Buddhists, as had been all 
their ancestors, but that for three 
years he had been seeking the true God, 
and he wanted me to answer some ques- 
tions. I sent him some books, then went 
to see him, and from that time on he 


} A Miracle on the High Seas 


What would our grandfathers 
have said of a tale like this? 
Missionary J. C. Jensen, en route 
for China, relates the following 
account of his eventful trans- 3 
$ Pacific trip. “Soon after we left 
Honolulu we picked up a distress $ 
> call from a Norwegian freighter 
telling us that her third engineer 3 
was desperately sick and asking if 
our ship could offer any help. 
Immediately upon receiving our } 
ship’s reply in the affirmative she 3 
} changed her course to meet us and 
our ship changed her course, too, 
and the two vessels went racing } 
towards the appointed rendezvous 
with the result that, though the 
vessels were about six hundred 
miles apart when they first estab- 
lished contact, the patient had 
been swung aboard our ship, oper- 
ated on, and was resting in bed 
before the evening of the second 
day. Our ship’s surgeon was glad 
to have a medical missionary and 
several missionary nurses to help 
> him, for it was a big operation. 
‘ When we reached Kobe, Japan, 
; the patient, now convalescent, was 
put ashore with a purse of $126 
that had been made up for him 
by the passengers. There he was 
— to await the coming of his own 
ship, which was headed for the 
same port, but, being a freighter, 
of course traveled much more 
slowly. He left us feeling that it 
had been quite the most wonderful 
experience of his life.” 
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studied hard to know the Christian re- 
ligion. In his examination before his 
baptism he told of his struggle and of 
his finally finding the true God in Christ. 
I think that the way he told of his ex- 
periences made a very lasting impres- 
sion on more than one of us. There seems 
a real desire on the part of many of the 
Burmans to listen to the Gospel, and all 
over the field we hear the same report. 
They seem to be trying to think 
through the mass of ideas that have 
come tumbling in, helter-skelter, during 
the last few years. As there is always 
a religious side to their thinking, and as 
the old religious ideas do not coincide 
with the new ideas, things are a bit 
chaotic. They are turning to Chris- 
tianity in large numbers and are trying 
to find out what, if anything, it has to 
offer in helping them to solve their 
problems. The straight preaching of the 
Gospel is the best thing. The cross is 
the strongest appeal—M. C. Parish, 
Toungoo, Burma. 


A Remarkable Christian Center 


Waseda Christian Center at Waseda 
University in Tokyo, and for more than 
20 years under the direction of Dr. H. B. 
Benninghoff, continues its remarkable 
service in influencing the lives of Japa- 
nese students. At a recent meeting of 
an alumni group of members of the Wa- 
seda Christian dormitory the following 
interesting facts were brought out: 


Prof. I. Abe, one of the founders of 
the dormitory, and from the beginning 
the chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
is now a member of Parliament and 
leader of the Social Democratic party. 

T. Otaki, for years a member of the 
Tokyo Municipal Assembly, is now a 
member of the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment. 

. Six old members are now serving Wa- 
seda University as officers or professors. 

Prof. S. Idei resigned his post in the 
Department of Commerce to accept a 
position as secretary in the Labor Bu- 
reau of the League of Nations in 
Geneva. Three former members are 
Christian pastors. 


Seven former members have impor- 
tant places in Christian Educational in- 
stitutions. Two of these have charge of 
large dormitories of middle school stu- 
dents. Three men are studying abroad, 
one in Paris, the others in Baptist semi- 
naries in America, and are looking for- 
ward to religious work in Christian 
educational institutions. 


In all nearly two hundred men have 
lived inthe dormitory. The office in 
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SCOTT HALL, THE WELL KNOWN CHRISTIAN 


STUDENT CENTER 


AT WASEDA UNIVERSITY 


Scott Hall is in touch with 150 of these 
former members. 

More than a hundred different meet- 
ings are held each month, the total, for 
example, in October having been 146, as 
reported in the following table: 


Religious meetings: 


Sunday morning worship...... 4 
BDIEPOIASGES) Ov .c g's ese vi'sreereie 8 
Prayet Meetiige: <6 ccc vce csycs 4 
Religious lectures............. 4 
Sunday school, 10 classes..... 4 
Chapels and daily devotionals. 35 
Sunday school teachers........ 1 
60 60 
Educational classes and meetings : 
English conversation ......... 35 
University Vocal Society...... 9 
Waseda children’s calisthenics. 3 
Waseda children’s singing..... 3 
University higher normal dep’t 
English conversation ....... 1 
Waseda Junior College English- 
Speaking Society .......... 9 
Second High School English 
SET El eee eaeaor eee 2 
62 62 


Social meetings: 


Ba S| 0) SORE era CIPS Te 1 
Dormitory Tennis Club match 
AMG CODER cou pwd wie merree cease 1 
MRQGMOENAEE, i555 shtieceale snclee ne ci 1 
Good relation party........... 1 
4 4 
Special : 
Y. M. C. A. dormitory annual 
THOCTHNO cosine. eXsnceseeronne, 3 
Friendship dormitory annual 
PREETI oir d co leravcraiereess aren oe 1 
Welcome meeting ............ 1 
ORTHOD Ghee sere orcs toe ise ves 1 
Group lectures, illustrated..... 2 
Dormitory social meeting..... 1 
7 7 
In the university : 
Reenlar lectures: .......06600% 8 
Bixtra-CUSbiGwla. o.20s 6.54 00s wine 5 
ta “Ja 
Meetings under control of 
SGGthr ime so ocslevsrnsaideerires 121 
Otheg- MiGetnee sw < 6 6-0. sitss eeu 25 
Gra SORORD 6 oss.5) cui Sitar a bea ee 146 


Few Christian institutions of any type 
are more strategically located or have a 
larger opportunity for reaching the 
young life of the Orient than the Waseda 
Christian Center. The university enrolls 
more than 10,000 students, and is of the 
highest rank. 





A New Church House 


The Department of Architecture of 
the Home Mission Society has pre- 
pared plans for a church house and the 
complete renovation of the present 
building of the First Baptist Church of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Rev. M. Forest 
Ashbrook, pastor. The church has ap- 
proved the plans and has set a goal of 
$135,000 to be secured in pledges on a 
five-year basis. When the new and re- 
modeled structures have been completed 
this congregation will have not only a 
modern and thoroughly serviceable build- 
ing, well adapted to the requirements of 
a well-rounded church program, but one 
that will be harmonious and beautiful in 
architecture. Mr. Ernest S. Batterson 
of Kalamazoo has been retained by the 
building committee as operating archi- 
tect. 


A Deacon’s Conference Among the 
Kiowa Indians 


By DANIEL ROGERS 
One of the Founders of Bacone College 


HE home of Rev. F.:L. King, the 
missionary at Rainy Mountain and 
Elk Creek, was astir at an early hour 
making preparations to attend a Dea- 
cons’ Conference of the one Apache and 
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Building a New Schoolhouse in 
Burma 


EXTENSIONS to a chapel-school build- 
ing were needed in Myitkyina, Burma. 
Missionary Geis writes that it was back 
in 1925 that the plans were first dis- 
cussed as to how this addition could be 
procured, by the people themselves, and 
a way was decided upon. “Villagers cut 
down trees, hauled them to the saw-pit, 
and carted some of the sawn timber to 
the Mission compound. The schoolboys 
made the doors and windows, Chinese 
carpenters erected the posts and laid 
down the shingle roof, the schoolboys 
planed all the timber and tongue-and- 
grooved the flooring and walling and 
finished the building. The Government 
made a grant of 3,000 rupees, the Chris- 
tian Kachins and the schoolboys con- 
tributed the remainder in cash and work 
and in the meantime learned a great les- 
son in self help. We all greatly rejoice 
with them.” 
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the four Kiowa Baptist churches. Beds, 
chairs, stoves and a table, together with 
gasoline for fuel and provisions for two 
days were loaded on a trailer to an auto- 
mobile; then the missionary, his wife 
and little daughter and another daughter 
of the writer were loaded onto the auto, 
and after a ride of thirty-three miles 
we reached Elk Creek, where the meet- 
ings were to be held, at about ten o’clock. 
Tents were up and a goodly number of 
Indians were present, men, women and 
children. Three missionaries, Rev. F. 
L. King, Rev. G. W. Hicks and Rev. 
Harry Treat, with their deacons and the 
writer, were on the program for ser- 
mons, addresses, and talks on evan- 
gelism. Following each address and ser- 
mon three of the deacons spoke on the 
same subject. These were interpreted 
from English into Kiowa and from 
Kiowa into English. 

These Indians have a remarkable 
knowledge of the Bible considering the 
fact that it is only thirty-three years 
since the gospel was first brought to 
them. Much of their religious expe- 
rience was brought out in their several 
talks. Near the close of the meetings 
an old man, Cocone, seventy-nine years 
of age, said he wanted to talk. Limping 
on his cane, he stood before the pulpit 








SHERMAN CHADLESON, ASSISTANT 
PASTOR AT ELK CREEK KIOWA BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


platform and with deep emotion he said 
when he was a young man he was very 
wicked; he had killed men and had 
stolen horses and run them away; he 
had been many times on the war path; 
but God had been merciful to him; he 
had repented of his sins; Jesus had 
found him and his sins were forgiven 
through His blood; now he was walking 
in the Christian way and trying to serve 
the Lord instead of Satan. He had 
found this to be the good way; now he 
had peace and happiness which he did 
not have when he was living a sinful 
life; he was glad to be with Christians. 
I learned from others who knew him 
that he was an earnest, faithful member 
of the Saddle Mountain church. 
Saneco, another old Indian, a member 
of the Rainy Mountain church, a man 
of great influence among his people and 
highly respected by the whites, related 
his experience with the peyote habit. 
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He said he was the one who introduced 
the use of this baneful habit among the 
Kiowas. He told of the bad effect on 
those who used it, injuring their minds 
and bodies and having a demoralizing 
influence. For many years he had ab- 
stained from its use, and he felt like a 
new man and he was trying to help his 
people break away from this habit. He 
spoke with earnestness, for he knew 
how it was hindering the cause of Christ 
and the welfare of his people. The 
Kiowa Baptist churches are all opposed 
to the use of peyote and its accompany- 
ing dance and are trying to save others 
from this great curse. 


Big Tree Passes 


Big Tree, Kiowa deacon, has taken the 
long trail that has no turning. When 
Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Hicks began work 
as missionaries with the Kiowa Indians 
at Rainy Mountain, Oklahoma, they 
found Big Tree there to give them 
hearty welcome. He became a member 
of the church in January, 1897, and soon 
thereafter was elected deacon. He was 
always present in his place at worship 
until his recent illness laid him low. His 
advice to young people included a plea 
that they read the Bible for themselves 
and follow its teaching, and in his daily 
living he tried to show them “the good 
trail.” In the early 70’s he was a leader 
on the warpath, and with Satank and 
Santana was arrested because of a raid 
into Texas. Satank resisted arrest and 
was killed. The trial of Big Tree and 
Santana resulted in conviction and the 
death sentence. In 1873 the Governor 
of Texas paroled them on the request of 
President Grant. Big Tree, a young 
man when given his freedom, never 
broke his parole. Later he was promi- 


nent among the Indian head men who 
asked that missionaries be sent to the 
Kiowa people. 
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REV. AND MRS. F. L. KING, READY TO lo 
START TO THE DEACONS’ CONFERENCE m 
Dedication at Tampico . 

The long-needed Baptist chapel in Sal 
Tampico, Mexico, dedicated October 20 pr. 
last, is being used to its fullest capacity. SEC 
The building, erected with all possible an 
economy in view of the larger program ! 
and the increasing constituency, was cal 
completed at a cost of $6,300, of which int 
$5,000 was supplied by the Home Mis- the 
sion Society. Three days were spent by Ou 
Rev. Ernesto Barocio, the general mis- der 
sionary in Mexico, with the Tampico ivi 
church, preaching every night to large ~ 
congregations. Twelve professions of ee 
faith and nine baptisms resulted. With s 
Missionaries Castillo and Delgado, Mr. cipl 
Barocio held evangelistic services in Al- ing 
dama, a village of 2,000. Here twenty- wes 
two made professions of faith, desiring did 
baptism. There is the possibility of a The 
church being organized at this point. relic 
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Around the Conference Table 








A Vision of Prayer 


Wuy CouLp WE Not Cast Him Out? 
BY MRS. GEORGE CALEB MOOR 


In Matthew 17:14-21 we have a story 
of Jesus facing a problem of all relig- 
ious life, the cry of the soul and the 
impotence of His disciples. That same 
problem has persisted from that hour 
until this. The cry of the soul comes 
from India, China, Japan and the isles 
of the sea, and from every city, town, 
village and hamlet of our home land. 
“Lord have mercy on us;” and His fol- 
lowers are still unequal to meet the de- 
mand of broken hearts and needy lives. 

Jesus was able to form the contact 
where His disciples had failed. So they 
came asking Him why they had not the 
same power. And Jesus lays down the 
principles of power when He says: “The 
secret of healing and help is in fasting 
and prayer.” What did He mean? 

First: It is not physical. Fasting 
called for the minimum of physical 
interest. We rely upon our physical 
thermometer for our spiritual power. 
Our ups and downs in Christian service 
depend upon the human nature side of 
our lives. Fasting does not call for a 
mere denial of daily food. It really 
means intense interest in others so that 
the physical is secondary. 

Second: It is not social. The dis- 
ciples were in contact with the sorrow- 
ing father and the afflicted boy. They 
were interested and sympathetic. They 
did not run away from responsibility. 
They honestly tried to do something to 
relieve the situation. There was noth- 
ing Pharisaic about them. They evi- 
dently used every power they knew of 
to heal, but they were a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

Third: It is spiritual. The tragedy 
of our religious life is that we try substi- 
tutes. There is only one specific for 
the needy heart and life and that is 
Christ. Christ can only be spiritually 
interpreted. 

Jesus makes two things very plain: 
that the physical must be minimized and 
the spiritual magnified. Everything 
falls down if Christ is not lifted up. 
Prayer is the linking up of human weak- 
ness with Divine power. 

In a word Jesus said you cannot win 
unless you pray. 





Early Morning Prayer 


Pray—“For a Spirit of Unity, that 
the whole Church of Christ may desire 
and experience a new unity in Christ.” 

Pray that the mothers of children at- 
tending our Christian Center in Los 
Angeles may come to know Christ as 
Saviour. One young mother confessed 
to the missionary that she had never 
had a Bible nor heard one read. 

Pray that an enlarging Christian in- 
fluence may be exerted among the four 
million girls in the elementary schools 
of Japan. “Modern Japan is a nation 
alert, successful, with a growing recogni- 
tion of the value of Christianity.” 


Atlantic District Board Meeting 


The Woman’s Promotional Secretary 
had the privilege of participating in a 
methods conference held by the Atlantic 
District Board in November. After a 
business meeting the members of the 
Board, with a few state workers who 
had been invited, separated into small 
groups and discussed methods which 
would make their own work more effi- 
cient. Later in the day a very interesting 
paper on Stewardship was presented. 
This showed such splendid thoughts 
along many lines that we requested the 
privilege of using it. 


“Stewardship as I Think of It” 
Mrs. O. L. VEERHOFF 


Stewardship is an attitude of mind 
I remember well when my son had 
caught his first fish—one of those sun 
perch which are mostly head—and it 
lay a smoking morsel on his plate; how 
wistfully he looked about the table of 
adults and inquired who would share it 
with him. Finding that none of us 
cared particularly for fish that day, he 
said brightly, “Well, I just can’t eat this 
big fish until you all at least smell it; it 
smells just great!” 

Acquiring, proportioning, giving, 
spending, accounting—all these come 
into the picture of the good steward who 
gives not from “the top of his purse” 
but from “the bottom of his heart.” 
Stewardship neither begins nor ends 
with money matters. All life is a 
stewardship—whether physical, mental, 
moral or physical—which to have is to 
owe, not to own. 
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Have we intelligence—and who of us 
has enough to admit how little she has? 
Let us use it to pry off time from the 
routine of life, money getting, house- 
keeping, to give to our church and to 
our community service; to read and 
keep ourselves informed upon the 
progress of thought and action for the 
uplift of mankind. So I would covet a 
stewardship of intelligence. 


I would vision a stewardship of influ- 
ence which would build up a censorship 
of art in all her forms, a public opinion 
which would demand the exclusion of 
vulgarity and obscenity from literature, 
drama, the movies; which would forbid 
the presentation of anything whose 
effect might lead to animosity or fear 
of foreign peoples or a lust for war; 
which would taboo anything obviously 
libellous or stimulating to a brutal or 
morbidly curious nature. 


I would vision a stewardship of imagi- 
nation which would see beyond the 
particular group and there glimpse the 
interest of mankind as a whole; that 
would vision an environment which 
would cease to make criminals of our 
youth, an environment made up of clean 
living quarters, adequate recreational fa- 
cilities and healthful working conditions. 


I would vision a stewardship of inter- 
est which would stretch beyond the 
portals of my own denomination and 
see Mental Hygiene Clinics where crim- 
inal tendencies in our youth could be 
early discovered and when possible cor- 
rected; adjustment centers where the 
complexities of human nature might be 
unravelled and its multitudinous tenden- 
cies guided toward the most harmo- 
nious development. I would vision a 
stewardship of enthusiasm which would 
face squarely the need of an educational 
system which might prepare more satis- 
factorily for marriage and parenthood. 
I would wish to see all day nursery 
schools and kindergartens under church 
guidance; which would assist the 
healthy, working mother to successfully 
earn a living and to still bring up her 
children in a Christian atmosphere seven 
days a week. And I would vision a 
stewardship of life which might be so 
permeated with the spirit of Christ that 
its influence would be ever widening in 
an endeavor to win a broader and a 
more secure happiness for all men. 


And last and more than all the rest, I 
would vision a stewardship of prayer 
which, encircling the globe in its love 
and sympathy, would bind all races and 
classes of mankind in its golden chain 
about the feet of God. 
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Tales of the Philippines 

Three little books of fascinating mis- 
sionary stories have been published by 
the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with our Foreign 
Mission Societies. All the stories deal 
with the Philippines, a field that forms 
one of the foreign mission themes for 
1929-30, and they are graded for read- 
ers of different ages. The primary 
grade tales are entitled “Good News 
Stories”; those for juniors “Stories on 
Stilts”; and for the intermediate-senior 
grade “Half-way ’Round Stories.” The 
writers are Helen Fuller Orton, Esther 
Wood, and Anna C. Swain. The grade 
labels are not to be taken too literally, 
for the truth is that no Baptist is too old 
to find pleasure and profit in all of these 
moving word pictures of life in a most in- 
teresting country. Because they are ex- 
pressed in terms of universal human appeal 
they convey a sense of the reality of mis- 
sionary contacts that cannot be gained 
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from formal reports. The reader, child 
or adult, will have a new and vivid un- 
derstanding of our work in the Philip- 
pines. The stories are meant for use 
during January, February and March, 
1930, but the manner of their use and 
the number of stories to be read during 
the period indicated will be determined 
entirely by the requirements of particu- 
lar church schools. Each book is priced 
at 15 cents, when sold separately, or 
35 cents for the set of three. There is 
also an accompanying set of three pic- 
ture charts, at 35 cents for the set; or 
the books and charts together may be 
had for 60 cents. 


Church School of Missions at 
Ithaca 
A successful Church School of Mis- 
sions was held at the First Baptist 
Church of Ithaca, N. Y., October 20- 
November 24. The report says: 


“The card ‘Watch for Details’ was 
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mailed two weeks before October 20. 
and the following week the schoolhouse 
folder which explained the courses of 
study. The school was conducted by 
Deacon Clausen, acting as dean, with 
devotions from 6:45 to 7:00; 7:00 to 
7:45 the study period, with classes 
meeting in different rooms; following 
this the inspirational period with in- 
spiring missionary speakers. The Sun- 
day evening following the six weeks’ 
study was called Family Night. The 
young people presented a drama about 
race brotherhood. In the discussion fol- 
lowing the expression was unanimous 
that the School had been very much 
worth while. One little girl remarked 
that she didn’t see why they had to stop 
—why couldn’t they go right on. 


“Many purchased the books relating 
to their course, making the course much 
more enjoyable. Many of these books 
were later turned in to be sent to some 
country school where it might be diffi- 
cult for people to buy them for a simi- 
lar study. Most of us feel much more 
intelligent about missions, and a great 
many more missionary books are being 
circulated and read for the reading con- 
test, proving that the six weeks’ study 
was really stimulating.” 


FORWARD IN THE PHILIPPINES 
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AFTER 30 YEARS 


Northern Baptists began missionary work in the Philippine Islands in igoo 
following the Spanish-American War when the sovereignty of the Islands 
was transferred to the United Srates. 


FACTS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
4+ Mission Stations, Bacolod, Capiz, Hoilo, San Jose 
12 Missionaries of the Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
20 Missionaries of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
120 Filipino Baptist Churches 
182 Filipino Baptist Sunday Schools 
213 Filipino Baptist preachers, teachers, doctors.and other workers in 
Christian service 
10,767 Members enrolled in Filipino Baptist Churches 
10,886 Pupils enrolled in Filipino Baptist Sunday Schools 
5 Hospitals and Dispensaries 
"6,600 Patients treated last year 
$10,526 Contributed by Filipinos toward the support of mission work in 1928 


Our work is going forward and will be checked neither 
hy fear of bard problems nor by any opposition, tor 
the infinite resources of God are ours 11 W MUNGER Tig 
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Connal Phahpgeae 
Cobage Which Condects 102 Buble Classen 
Each Week 


From These Groups 
Come the 


Leaders of Tomorrow 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY and WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY Pe 
Prepared by ae 
' DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION of the BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION : 
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READY ON APPLICATION TO THE DEPARTMENT 
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Missionary Reading Acrostic 


Missionary reading M oves M ind 
Increases J] ndispensable Information 
S timulates S acrificial S ervice 

S trengthens S ound S tewardship 
Inspires I ndividual 1 nitiative 

0 ffers 0 pen 0 pportunities 
N eglects No N ationality 
A ssists All A like 

R ights R ace R elations 

Y ields Y ou ¥Y outh 

R ewards R ight R eading 

E ncourages E arnest E ffort 

A wakens A ltruistic A ims 

D ispels D iscouraging D oubts 

1 nsures 1 ntelligent 1 deas 

N otes N ew N eeds 

G enerates G enerous G iving 
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The Loss of a Devoted Leader 


Willard L. Pratt, the devoted and en- 
thusiastic leader of the Ocean Park 
Boys’ Camp, suddenly passed away, 
stricken with heart failure, on Decem- 
ber 5 last. From the foundation of the 
camp he had not only served as business 
manager, but his creative mind had ever 
been active in developing plans and 
projects looking to the enlargement and 
improvement of the camp program. 
Field Secretary Floyd L. Carr, who has 
been closely associated with Mr. Pratt in 
the development of the Ocean Park 
Camp, represented the Department of 
Missionary Education at the funeral 
service in Dorchester, on Sunday, De- 
cember 8. More than 700 attended the 
service, of which Prof. Frederick L. 
Anderson of Newton was in charge. In 
the course of his tribute to Mr. Pratt, 
Mr. Carr said: 

“The increasing chain of Royal Am- 
bassador camps now being developed 
across the country will stand as a last- 
ing monument to his creative genius, 
practical ability, and contagious enthu- 
siasm. Willard Pratt was a royal friend 
of boys. Well could he have said: 


“Let me live in a house by the side 
of the road and be a friend to boys!” 


His camp bulletins revealed his great. 
heart, and in them he talked in intimate 
fashion with the boys concerning life’s 
highest ideals and their realization. Wil- 
lard Pratt was also a master builder. 
He was not only a competent architect 
and capable engineer in the designing of 





camp equipment, but he was also a mas- 
ter builder in carrying out his designs. 
Not only did he possess the capacity to 
vision the ideal, but he had the practical 
ability to realize his vision. His fellow- 
workers will ever be inspired by his un- 
swerving veracity, his rugged integrity 
and his unselfish devotion. He has 
joined the master builders in that land 
of which Kipling sings: 

And only the Master shall praise us, 
And only the Master shall blame, 

And no one will work for money, 

And no one will work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star 


Shall draw the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are. . 


“Say not his work is done, 
Tis just begun!” 





WILLARD L. PRATT 
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Opening Words of Mr. Pratt’s 
Letter to the Boys 


“Good morning, boys! How are all 
you R. A. fellows this fine morning? 
Any happy memories of the R. A. Camp 
lurking away in the underbrush of your 
mind? I have a lot of pictures in my 
memory of last summer’s camp that I 
just never can forget. There’s that pic- 
ture of the evening campfire, with 325 
of us seated in the big woods, with the 
campfire blazing. A memory of those 
wonderful songs and talks by Van D. 
King and Mr. MacKellar. Say, boys, 
we’ve got a dream of a new campfire 
circle in that spot big enough for 500 
boys on log seats, with its cement fire- 
place in the center, and a_ beautiful 
altar inscribed: ‘In the Beginning, God.’ 
At the front of the circle is a large out- 
of-doors stage, with room enough for 
200 people at one time. Here’s where 
we can have our out-of-doors pageants 
and dramas, and worship services.” 

Some of us are hoping that some 
friend may be found who will help us 
realize this dream of Willard Pratt’s, and 
that it may be completed in a memorial 
to him. 


An Award That Means Much 


The following letter was recently re- 
ceived from the State Department of 
Health of Maine for the Ocean Park 
R. A. Camp: 


State Department of Health 
Augusta, Maine, Nov. 14, 1929. 


Camp Royal Ambassador 
Floyd L. Carr, Dean: 


Dear Sir—After examination of the 
inspection report of your camp for the 
past season, and the laboratory reports 
in analysis of the drinking water supply, 
the rating of Class A has been awarded 
to your camp for the year 1929. Very 
truly yours, 

Elmer W. Campbell, D. P. H. Director, 
Division of Sanitary Engineering. 


Michigan Purchases a Camp Site 


Last December the Baptists of Mich- 
igan, under the leadership of their Di- 
rector of Religious Education, Morgan 
L. Williams, purchased a twenty-acre 
tract of wooded land on the sand dunes 
of Lake Michigan. The camp site lies 
between Boes Lake and Lake Michigan. 
some ten miles south of Ludington. The 
camp is to be known as “Sunset Bay 
Camp” and will be held August 4-16, 
under the leadership of Morgan Wil- 
liams and Rev. W. F. Huxford. The 
Department of Missionary Education is 
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cooperating in the promoting of the new 
enterprise, and its field secretary will 
serve as a member of the faculty. Our 
High Counsellor of Michigan, Rev. 
Grover A. Jackson, is also cooperating 
in the undertaking. The leaders of 
Michigan are heartily supporting the 
new venture. 


The Revision of the R. A. Manual 


The recent affiliation effected between 
the Royal Ambassador movement and 
the Boy Scouts of America has necessi- 
tated a revision of the Manual, a hand- 
book for Royal Ambassador leaders. 
The task was undertaken by a commit- 
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tee composed of Willard L. Pratt, Wil- 
liam J. Cusworth, Floyd L. Carr, and 
Dr. William A. Hill. It was decided to 
devise several merit awards, similar in 
design to those used in Scouting, but 
based upon achievement in the spiritual 
realm. It was also decided to add a 
fifth degree to the Royal Ambassador 
plan—the ‘Counsellor’ degree, for boys 
18 to 21 years of age. Mr. Cusworth is 
preparing the initiation for this degree, 
basing the action upon Sir Galahad’s 
quest for the Holy Grail, and making its 
keynote “Wisdom.” It is hoped that 
these new materials will be ready for 
distribution by February 15, 1930. 
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“I Thought That I Knew But I 
Didn’t” 
I thought that I knew what joy it was 
To serve and in doing be thrilled; 
To “just love to” do things, but I didn’t 


at all 
Till I joined the World Wide Guild. 


I thought that I knew what I wanted of 
life 
And the character needs to build, 
But I didn’t until I found the girls 
That make up the World Wide Guild. 


I thought that I knew what a good time 
was, 
How the blues could be thoroughly 
killed, 
But oh, what I’ve missed these twenty- 
odd years 
Ere I joined the World Wide Guild. 


I thought that I understood sisterhood, 
That my heart was sufficiently filled 
With love for folks—but I hadn’t begun 
Till I joined the World Wide Guild. 

—Garnett Kager. 


Are there not many other girls in your 
church, in your Sunday school, or in 
your social set who “think they know” 
joy, service, good times, but who really 
do not know them at their best because 
they have not joined the World Wide 
Guild? Wouidn’t February be a good 
time to enlist them? There may be 
Sunday school classes or other groups to 
be organized into chapters; or there may 
be some girls who have been overlooked 
but to whom the Guild would mean what 
it does to you. Let’s strike out for en- 
listment of girls. individually or in 


groups, during February, thus making it 
an outstanding month in Guild annals 
as it is in secular history. 

This is also the month to step on the 
accelerator in Reading and Theme Con- 
tests. If you hurry you can get there 
before the light turns red on April 15th. 

It is not too early to plan to attend 
our Fourth Guild Convention in Cleve- 
land the day preceding the N. B. C., 
May 27. Southern California goes to 
the head again. They printed most at- 
tractive Christmas cards, the proceeds 
of which are to pay the expenses of their 
delegate to the Convention. New York 
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State also is to send an official delegate. § 


What about the rest of you? We shall 
have a glorious time this year. 
know why? We shall be making plans | 
for the celebration of our fifteenth birth- 


day. I am writing this in December, | 


but already we have a few ideas buzzing § 


and we advise you to be on tiptoe 


and | 
save your dollars. 


Send a valentine or write a personal | 


love letter to your Prayer Partner this 
month. If you have no regular Prayer 
Partner, this is a good time to adopt 
one. 

Here’s to your highest success on the 
third lap of the Year’s Goals! 


Indiana’s Dolls 


At our last Guild Convention in Den- 
ver a fascinating project was started at 
the request of Dr. Catherine Mabie of 
Africa, who asked for a family of dolls 
representing Father, Mother, Son and 
Daughter, from as many countries as 
possible. A list of the assignments was 
printed in July Missions. Indiana took 
Alaska, and at their convention (re- 
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ported in January Misstons), they had 
the great pleasure of personally pre- 
senting to Dr. Mabie, who was one of 
their speakers, their family of Eskimo 
dolls. They had a picture of the dolls} 


taken for Missions and you will surely 
agree that they did a good job. : 
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GUILD 


HOUSE AT PHOENIX 


Guild Hall Dedicated 


When the Golden Anniversary was 
launched the Guild Girls’ Special Gift of 
$16,000 was designated to a unit of the 


7 New Christian Center for Mexicans in 
9 Phoenix, Arizona. We are happy to an- 


nounce the dedication of our Guild Hall 
on November 24. Mrs. Light, our state 
secretary, writes: “Girls throughout 
Guilddom would be proud to know that 
the building is beautiful and has been 
well furnished by the women of Arizona. 
How happy those Mexican people were 
that afternoon! The Mexican Guild 
Girls had a special part in the pageant, 
“Spirit of the Christian Center.” We 
plan to hold many Guild meetings in 
the new hall during the year. The spe- 
cial missionaries there are Miss Elva 
Holton and Miss Laura Wilson. The 
following responsive prayer of dedica- 
tion was a feature of the service: 

Leader: To Thee, O Lord, we present 
this Christian Center, where we may wor- 
ship Thee and work for the extension of 
Thy cause. 

Response: To Thee, O God, we dedicate 


this Christian Center. 
Leader: To Thee, O Lord, we dedicate 


/ this Christian Center for the purpose of 


training the young and nurturing them in 
the Christian life. 

Response: To Thee, O God, we dedicate 
this Christian Center. 

Leader: To Thee, O Lord, we dedicate 
this Christian Center as a place for the 
formation of high ideals and the building 
of Christian character. 

Response: To Thee, O God, we dedicate 
this Christian Center. 

Leader: To Thee. O Lord, we dedicate 
this Christian Center to the activities of 
wholesome recreation. 

Response: To Thee, O God, we dedicate 
this Christian Center. 

Leader: To Thee, O Lord, we dedicate 
this Christian Center to the education and 
training for Christian citizenship. 

Response: To Thee, O God, we dedicate 
this Christian Center. 

Leader: To Thee, O God, we dedicate 
this Christian Center to all such activities 
as shall make possible our obedience to the 
divine command that we bear faithful wit- 
Ness among all peoples to the saving power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ who shed His 
blood on the cross for their redemption. 

Ali: To the glory of God our Father, 
Jesus Christ His Son, and the Holy 


Spirit, our Comforter and Guide, we dedi- 
cate all the activities of this Center. 





MISSIONS 


Outline of Year’s Work 


ATALOA CHAPTER, FIRST CHURCH, 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Two Program meetings in September; 

Get-together supper at home of Coun- 
sellor in September; 

Play, “Waiting for the Doctor”; 

Study of Home Mission study book be- 
ginning the first meeting in October 
and lasting for six consecutive meet- 
ings; 

Vesper Service in December; 

A Pageant or Play sometime in January; 

All meetings on the second and fourth 
Fridays of each month between the 
time of study classes, will be mis- 
sionary program meetings; 

Study Class—Foreign Study Book for 
six consecutive meetings beginning first 
Friday in February; 

Program meetings for balance of year; 

Mother-Daughter Banquet in April. 








A FILIPINO GIRL AND TWO MEXICAN GIRLS 
AT PHOENIX 


Connecticut’s Garden Party 


Versatility is the middle name of Miss 
Edith Wing, state secretary for Connec- 
ticut. She carried out the Garden idea 
for her House Party in September, and 
while gardens in February may seem to 
conflict, just file this away until spring 
when it will be most appropriate. Cali- 
fornia can use it any time. These are 
some of the topics: 


Sowing the Seed. 

Morning Glory—Devotional. 

“Thy word is like a garden, Lord.” 

Pansies for thoughts—Meditation. 

Pot-pourri—Business. 

Herbs for Healing—White Cross. 

Snapdragons—Debate. 

Our White Rosebuds—C. W. C. 

China Asters—Missionary for China. 

Water Lilies, Sun Flowers and Wind 
Flowers—Recreation and sports. 

Fire Flies—Good-night service. 

Forget-me-nots—Good-bye! 

TOAST LIST 
Preparing the soil—New Ideas. 
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Seed Catalogue—Study Books, Pro- 
grams, etc. 

Garden Tools—Root out old methods. 

Hybrids—Christian Americanization. 

Hardy Perennials—Senior Guilds. 

Tender Annuals—Junior Guilds. 

Everlasting—The Women. 

Mint—Our Gifts. 

Showers of Blessing—Devotionals. 


More Rallies! 
ARIZONA’S FouRTH 


This year we had more work than 
usual, for our church dishes, cooking 
utensils and silverware were scattered 
all over Phoenix and had to be gone for 
in the old “Guild Joy Wagon” and then 
toted up the mountain to Rosemary 
Lodge. Miss Helen Gibson, from Fallon, 
Nevada, came in early Friday morning 
and insisted on going out to Rosemary 
Lodge to open up and help us generally. 
She proved to us that missionaries are 
capable of giving service of any kind 
and willing to do so. We had 40 girls 
staying all the time, 20 more part time, 
and 75 at the banquet on Saturday night. 
They were the finest bunch of girls you 
could imagine and carried out their parts 
on the program beautifully. My four 
state chairmen conducted their confer- 
ences wonderfully. Our theme was, 
““Anywhere—so it be forward,” and our 
song, “Lead On, O King Eternal.” 

Miss Gibson spoke three times: first, 
on “Crusading to our Baptist Indian 
Missions;” second, on “Crusading with 
the Piute Indians;” third, “Crusading 
with Christ.’’ She gave us many glimpses 
of the splendid work our missionaries 
are doing among the Indians. We en- 
joyed her messages thoroughly. 

Miss May Coggins taught the mission 
study book, “All in a Day’s Work,” by 
Phillips. I can’t begin to tell you how 
she gripped us with her spiritual mes- 
sages. I don’t see how we are to go on 





AT THE ARIZONA HOUSE PARTY 
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without her this coming year. She sails 
in April for the Philippines, to be with 
her girls in the school dormitory. How- 
ever, our loss is their gain and we re- 
joice in the fact that she will be in the 
work so dear to her heart. So often I 
have heard her say that when a new girl 
came to the Islands, the missionaries 
already stationed would ask her, “Are 
you a Guild Girl, too?” 

Miss Mira Barden of Mesa led our 
devotions and they were uplifting. The 
peak of the House Party was reached at 
our farewell service which May Coggins 
led. She told the girls how she became 
a missionary and that whatever blessings 
she had received came because her life 
was in God’s hands. She spoke of the 
friends she had in other lands and that 
she was trying to carry the idea of world 
friendship to these girls in the Philip- 
pines; and then she asked us to join 
hands in a circle, each one offering 
prayer that our circle of love would 
extend to the uttermost parts of the 
world. She said that she hoped next 
year to feel we were sending prayers 
and love to her as she represented us in 
the Master’s work. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Superlatives get rather tiresome, but 
nothing comparative is strong enough to 
say in reporting the Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia State Rally at Reading, November 
1-3. Mrs. Joseph Harrison, state secre- 
tary, proved herself a rare executive and 
choice program maker. There were 310 
at the banquet and 150 full-time regis- 
trations. The theme for this Rally was 
“A Test of Endurance,” with such 
topics as the Take Off, Upward Flight, 
Refueling for Service, Humming En- 
gines, Loyal Pilots, Perfect Controls, 
etc. If you want the rest of them, write 
Mrs. Harrison, 1442 Markley St., Nor- 
ristown, Pa. The banquet was beauti- 
ful, and instead of the usual caps worn 
by each association they wore shoulder 
corsages made of paper. The award 
went to Central Union for one typifying 
the New Jerusalem idea. 

The special speakers were Mrs. George 
Erdman, Guild secretary for Atlantic 
District; Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith of 
the Guild Commission; Miss Marian 
Reifsneider of Burma; Miss Helen Tate, 
missionary in New York City; Dr. and 
Mrs. Wood of the entertaining church, 
and Alma Mater. 

The dolls, dressed in Burmese cos- 
tume, which Eastern Pennsylvania has 
made for Dr. Catherine Mabie of Africa, 
were exhibited to the interest and de- 
light of all. 


MISSIONS 


INDIANA 


How all of us wished for our Alma 
Mater at our state convention in Ander- 
son, October 11-13. Anderson girls cer- 
tainly know how to entertain. They 
have 50 Guild girls and all were dressed 
in their Guild uniforms, white trimmed 
with blue, made especially for the con- 
vention. An invitation was sent to the 
state secretaries of Ohio, Illinois and 
Michigan, but only Mrs.. Brunk of Ohio 
was able to be with us. 

Our two missionaries, Dr. Catherine 
Mabie of Belgian Congo and Miss Mar- 
tha Howell of Porto Rico, were splen- 
did. The girls enjoyed them very much. 
The Eskimo family of dolls, which was 
assigned to Indiana at the Denver Con- 
vention as a love gift to Dr. Mabie 
to take with her to Africa, were all 
dressed and given to her while at An- 
derson. Dr. Mabie was very much 
pleased with them. 

“Training for Service” was our topic 
one afternoon. One of our State Guild 
officers, Clyde Totten, a senior at Frank- 
lin College, spoke on “Our Baptist 
College.” Helen Crissman Thompson 
brought greetings from our B. M. T. S. 
at Chicago, and she had one of our In- 
diana girls, who graduated last spring 
and will go to Porto Rico next month, 
tell about her life while in school. At 
the banquet, a business girl, two college 
girls, one a freshman at Indiana Uni- 
versity, one a sophomore at Franklin 
College, gave the toasts. They were 
charming girls, all in their teens, and 
they gave splendid talks. Helen Thomp- 
son, who gave the last toast, used five 
candles—white, red, brown, black and 
yellow, and called our attention to the 
fact that all the candles when lighted 
gave the same light. Every girl felt as 
if she wanted to be a true missionary 
after hearing her talk. Our convention 
hymn was “Ready” and she used it for 
the basis of her consecration talk. 

Our convention was bigger and better 
than ever before. There were 400 at 
the banquet. Most of the credit is due 
to the cooperation of those who served 
on the program and to the wonderful 
way in which the Anderson people re- 
sponded. Every Indiana Guild girl pres- 
ent was thrilled to receive your mes- 
sage, also to hear “The Guild Girl’s 
Spirit” read. We are all looking forward 
to having you with us next year— 
Myrtle White, State Secretary. 


NEw JeRSEY’s NINTH 

There is always a unique feature in 
the New Jersey State Rally planned by 
Miss Buchanan, the state secretary. The 
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Rally was held in the beautiful audito-/ 
rium of North Church, Camden, and the! 
unique feature was the Toast List for) 
the banquet, which may be suggestive to) 
some of you who are out for new ideas.” 
Lines of Guild hymns were used for the) 
topics as follows: 3 


“Be present at this table, Lord.”—Tablef 
Blessing. i 
“Go forward, daughters of the King.’— 
Greetings from Women’s State Board. 
“World-wide our vision and our love.” 
—Missionary from China. 
“The gates are open on the road 
That leads to beauty, truth, and God.” 
—Summer Assemblies. 
“Oh, keep us true unto the end 
And bless our gladsome days.” 
—Inspirational. 
“For the girlhood of our nation 
Loves the girlhood of the world.” 
—Executive Secretary W. W. G. 
“Oh, hark the voice of joyfulness.”— 
Solo. 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man.” 


—City Missionary. 


WESTERN NEw YorK’s NINTH 


The Elmira Guilders of the First 
Church proved rare hostesses for this 
ninth Rally. It was also the first ap- 
pearance officially of our new district 
secretary, Mrs. Miriam Davis Rohl, and 
our new state secretary, Miss Josie Wil- 
lis. “The Transit” was the key word; 
“Rejoice, ye pure in heart,” the conven- 
tion song, and “I am ever pressing on,’ 
the motto. One of the greatest thrills 
came from the presence of twenty-two 
Teen Age Guild girls with two chaper- 
ons from over the border, Wellsboro,’ 





Pennsylvania. They are so far away as) 
to make attendance at Eastern Pennsyl-/ 
vania Rallies impossible, and it was a) 
great joy to have them as special guests.| 
Incidentally, they went home with the) 
mileage award. Connecticut and Rhode 
Island come together for an Interstate 
Rally each year to provide for their 
northern and southern girls. Why not 





try it out in other states? Mrs. Rohl is 
responsible for the topics used through- 
out the Convention, based on the Survey 
and Transit theme. We pass some of 
them on for suggestions—Engineers, 
Experts, Local Guides, Hunting Keep- 
sakes (acquaintance period), Consulta- 
tion and Grub Stakes, Computations and 
Accounts (Forum), Far Afield (Foreign 
Missionary); In Home Acres, Surveying 
Elmira, Our Stake at the Summit. 

Mr. Burr, pastor of the church, and 
his deacons served communion at the 
close of the consecration service Satur: 
day evening. By the dim candlelight it 
was a very beautiful climax to a fine 
convention. 
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In India and Burma, 
In China and Japan, 
In Africa—the Philippines— 
Just count them if you can! 
All over this round world of ours 
The children love to play— 
Let’s give them all an equal chance 
Along the King’s Highway. 


How Do You Do, World Family? 


The World Family pictures are so at- 
tractive in themselves that we are ex- 
ceedingly happy already in using them. 
But we want them to speak to us and 
tell us about themselves, so they have, 
with some reluctance, given us the fol- 
lowing stories. I suggest that the Cru- 
saders and Heralds impersonate these 
picture children and tell these stories at 
their meetings, or in their departments 
in the Sunday school or at the Women’s 
Circle or church prayer meeting. True 
facts and actual photographs make for 
personal interest. These we have here, 
but let no one conclude therefore that 
each fact, though true, is connected with 
the very child whose picture we have 
here. We are indebted to Miss Olive 
Russell and Miss Esther Wood for these 
true stories. 


Va, L Zid 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffato, N. Y. 


The Children’s Stories 
VICTORIA, MEXICAN 


“Senorita said my mother will be able to 
come home next week!” Do you wonder 
that Victoria’s face beamed with smiles, 
while the missionary snapped her picture? 
This little twelve-year-old girl was the 
housekeeper and head of the home for three 
long, long weeks, while her mother lay on 





MEXICAN ALASKAN 





one of the pretty, white beds in the Baptist 
Hospital at Puebla, Mexico. “I should 
think you would be very tired when you 
reach home, Victoria, after carrying that 
heavy baby for two miles,” said the nurse. 
The little girl smiled as she answered, “Oh, 
he isn’t heavy, seforita. He’s my brother!” 

Victoria had so many things for which 
to be thankful that. bright spring day that 
she felt as if she could run and play with 
almost any load on her back. First of all, 
she was, oh, so thankful for the big white 
Hospital, for the kind doctor and the 
nurses who had helped to save her precious 
mother’s life. 

Blessing number two: Victoria’s brother, 
who was learning to read many books at 
the Christian school, would soon be home 
for vacation. Then she would beg him to 
teach her reading and writing. Raquel was 
ten years old and had decided that when 
he grew big he would be a preacher. 

Blessing number three: A Sunday school 
had been started in one of the small homes 
of Victoria’s village, and her mother had 
promised that very morning that she might 
go with the other children. Happily the 
little girl trudged home, singing softly, 
“Christo me ama’”—‘“Jesus loves me.” 


ANDREW, OF KopIAK, ALASKA 


Dear C. W. C.—I guess you folks don’t 
remember when you came to your homes, 
’cause you were just born there; but I 
came to our big home when I was six. I 
am nine years old now, and I have gone to 
school three years. Zitha is seven. She is 
my sure-enough sister; but we’ve got so 
many brothers and sisters in this house, 
you can’t hardly count ’em, except when 
we’re all in bed asleep. 


Paul, he is my oldest, biggest brother— 
not a sure-enough brother, you know, but he 
belongs here in our big home and so do I, 
and that makes us feel like brothers. Paul 
is eighteen, and he is going off next week 
to find work for himself. Eighteen is awful 
old. You ain’t a boy any more; you’re a 
man and so you have to earn money and 
do things for yourself. I think Paul hates 
to leave. I heard him tell Mr. Goudie, our 
superintendent, “This is the only home I’ve 
ever had. I guess I won’t have any now.” 
I’ll sure miss Paul. Once he let me go in 
the boat with him when he went fishing. 
Oh, boy! wasn’t that fun! We catch 
stacks and stacks of fish here, because we 
have the sea all around our island and some 
lakes, too. 

If you study geography, you can get a 
map of Alaska, and then maybe you can 
find Wood Island. That’s where our home 
is—the Kodiak Baptist Orphanage. Our 
farm is so little you can hardly see it on 
the map, but it sure is big when you hoe 
and try to walk all over the fields and the 
woods. We raised 100 bushels of potatoes 
last year and all kinds of things in the 
garden. We all picked berries, and the 
girls and the teachers made ‘500 quarts of 
jam and blueberry sauce. You bet that’s 
what I like! I could tell you a lot more 
about our home, but I’ve got to go now. 
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The fellows are all playin’ ball and yellin’ 
so loud I can’t think. Yours truly, Andrew. 


Tony, THE ITALIAN Boy 


One little Italian boy in this big land of 
one hundred million people. One little boy 
with no mother and with just enough food 
and clothes to keep him growing as any 
small boy should. What can he do to 
make the world a better place? If you 
could see Tony’s curly head, and look into 
his big brown eyes, you might say, “He 
looks just like so many other Tonys and 
Joes I have seen.” Perhaps that is the 
reason this little boy was chosen as the 
mascot for the building campaign to bring 
good luck to hundreds of homes and lone- 
some, forlorn little children like himself. 


Sunshine Center is a long, low, wooden 
building that stands in a rather dismal 
part of the city, where people work hard 
and long, and where little children do not 
have much room in which to play. But 
Sunshine Center has been like fairyland to 
Tony and his family. His big sister Rose 
was fourteen years old when their mother 
died. She had to leave school then, to take 
care of the baby and Tony and two other 
children. To cook and wash and sew for 
this family of six would seem like work 
enough for one young girl, but Rose keeps 
boarders also; for many times her father 
does not have work, and the family must 
have food and clothes. You should see the 
big, round loaves of bread she bakes in the 
brick oven that-is built outside the house. 


The Center has come to be almost a sec- 
ond home to Tony. The teachers are kind 
and there are so many interesting things for 
a small boy to see and learn. He has 
music in his little soul and how he loves 
the songs. He likes the marches, too, and 
all the toys that a boy can make. There 
is one big fault with the Sunshine House: 
its walls won’t stretch enough to let all 
the folks inside who want to come. That 
is the reason Baptists have decided there 
must be another Sunshine Center—a big, 
new brick building with many rooms and 
many windows to let God’s sunshine and 
God’s love come streaming into the lives of 
hundreds and hundreds of boys and girls. 
Don’t you think Tony is the right mascot to 
bring good luck to the building fund for 
Sunshine Center? 


EstHER Mary, NEGRO 


Esther Mary was all smiles on her brown 
little face and excitement in her happy little 
heart. Mother, too, was pleased because 
her child had been invited to take part 
in the big Baptist rally. Miss Dean had 
walked all the way up the hill from the 
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mission to Esther Mary’s home just to 
invite one little Negro girl to come to the 
meeting, with dozens and dozens of white 
children. Esther Mary went to the rally 
wearing her daintiest dress and a big silk 
bow on her hair. She looked like a gay 
little flower and received so many compli- 
ments that some of the white girls almost 
wished their faces were brown. It may 
be that the other children forgot that 
people loved Esther Mary not only because 
of her clean clothes and sweet, little face, 
but because she had learned to practice so 
well the kindergarten verse: 


Hearts, like doors, 

Open with ease 

To very, very little keys, 
And don’t forget 

That two of these 

Are “I thank you,” 

And “If you please.” 


Esther Mary was only five, but for one 
whole year she had been a pioneer mis- 
sionary. Her brother, Charles Wesley, 
loved to read books from the Bethel House 
library; and one day he heard a white boy 
ask the teacher if his little sister might 
come to the kindergarten. Then Charles 
Wesley, with great courage in his heart 
and much politeness in his voice, explained 
that he too had a little sister who would 
like to come to kindergarten. The teacher 
said “yes,” and the very next morning 
Esther Mary took her chair in the circle 
at Bethel House. 

How she did chatter to her little brown 
playmates about the songs and games she 
learned. “I shoa wishes I could go to dat 
kinda-gaden,” said more than one wistful 
voice. Esther Mary wrinkled her forehead 
in deep, deep thought. She did want her 
friends to have the joy of kindergarten, 
and finally the bright idea came. “I tells 
yoa what! We'll have Chole Wesley ast 
da teacha, if yo alls cain’t come. He ast 
for me an’ she said ‘yes.’ Chols Wesley! 
Chols Wesley! come hear! We needs yoa.” 

“Aw, I ain’t got no time to play with 
yo gurls. I’se makin’ a dur-gee-bule.” 
Presently the builder of airships was the 
center of a crowd of boys and girls. 

“Aw, please, Chols Wesley, we wants yoa 
to ast da teacha if Martha an’ Lucy an’ 
Mamie cain’t come to kindagaden.” 

“Let dey own bruddas ast fo’ dem. I 
cain’t put all yo gurls in kindagaden.” 

“T shoa wisht I could go to da boys’ 
club,” said James. Charles Wesley stopped 
hammering nails. He would listen to the 
ideas of men, but not of little girls. “Sup- 
posin’ we all goes down in a body an’ 
presents oua claims to da teacha.” 


MISSIONS 


“Oh, let’s!” the children shouted in one 
grand chorus. 

“Esther Mary, yo go fust, ‘cause yo 
already belongs,” urged Martha and Lucy, 
and so, like a true pioneer for her race, 
Esther Mary’s little legs flew down the 
hill, with dozens of other brown legs be- 
hind and about her. Miss Curtis was 
sweeping the steps at the Mission and 
looked up in surprise to find herself sur- 
reunded by a group of smiling, rather 
doubtful faces. Then Charles Wesley came 
to the rescue: “Miss Curtis, we all wandas 
what dat wo’d means, B-E-T-H-E-L.” 

“Bethel means house of God,” answered 
the teacher. 

“Dat shoa is a nice name,” said James. 

“Yes, it is a nice name, and I have been 
wondering if you boys and girls would 
not like to have some classes here.” 

“Aw, teacha, youse don’t mean fo’ us 
cullud chillens?” 

“Yes, indeed, that is just what I do 
mean!” said Miss Curtis, smiling most cor- 
dially; and that was the beginning of the 
“Colored Bethel Bible Bees,” with twenty- 
eight present the very first day. 


HeEteN CHING, CHINESE 


Patter, patter, patter, like raindrops on 
the roof, came the sound of little feet on 
the pavement. The door of Friendly House 
opened and there stood the Smiling Lady 
herself, ready to welcome every little Chi- 
nese boy and girl who had come to the 
Christian kindergarten. Was ever another 
teacher greeted with such squeals of de- 
light, such hugs and such stretching on 
tiptoes to show how every one had grown 
during the long summer months? Ting-a- 
ling, ting-a-ling! went the bell. Small tots 
were pulled into line and everybody was 
ready to march to the circle of little chairs 
in the big, sunny room. But look! Who 
comes? 

An old grandmother toddles into the 
play garden holding a wee girl in her arms. 
Tears glisten on the baby’s cheeks, as the 
old lady hands her over to the missionary, 
saying, “Here, take! She all time cry, cry 
for you.” Grandmother speaks little Eng- 
lish, but with many gestures she tries to 
tell about the songs and plays that baby 
Helen had learned in kindergarten. ‘“Velly 
good!” she says and toddles off, leaving a 
smiling baby among the other happy ones. 
Wee Helen not only loves kindergarten, 
but never misses Sunday school, for her 
mother is a Christian. 

We wish all little children could come to 
the Mission kindergarten and look as sweet 
as Baby Helen in this picture; but many 
Chinese mothers have to work in the fields 
like men. One day the teacher found a 
woman with a baby in her arms, while five 
small, dirty children followed through 
the fields, as the mother picked Chinese 
peas and beans. The Smiling Lady has 
scrapbooks and Sunday school papers, 
which made the little folk very happy, and 
she wrote this message for each of you: 
“J wish the Junior children in our church 
schools knew how much pleasure their 
scrapbooks give to the lonely little Chinese 
children.” 


Myra AND Dan, THE Hopt INDIANS 
Myra stood motionless, her big dreamy 
eyes fixed on the empty road, where so 
lately she had seen the car full of boys 
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and girls on their way to the Indian School 
in Phoenix. Some day she would ride off 
to school like a fine lady. She would learn 
to read books and be a wise teacher like 
Miss Johnson. ‘These ambitions were in- 
terrupted by the wiggling baby on her 
back. Little Dan was not thinking of 
school, but he did want to move on. Pa- 
tiently and carefully as a little burro Myra 
carried the baby on her back and along 
the steep, rocky paths of the village. 
These children live in Hopi Land, high 
up in the Arizona desert. The flat-roofed 
stone houses are built one on top of 
another, like a great stairway with a few 
doors and windows in the front of each 
step. The whole village stands on a great 
flat rock called the mesa. Perhaps you are 
thinking what a queer place to live; but if 
Myra and Dan could see the skyscrapers in 
New York and Chicago, they too would 
think—what queer places in which to live! 
In the fall, the people are busy with the 
peach crop, such oceans of peaches! Down 
in the valley, below the mesa, the wind- 
storms blow the sand into great banks like 
drifts of snow; so the fruit must be picked 
and carried up the steep road to the mesa. 
There it is cut and seeded and placed on 
the rocks to dry in the hot sunshine. 
When the work with the fruit is finished, 
Miss Johnson will start classes in the mis- 
sion building. Myra can hardly wait for 
that happy time to come. She has learned 
to read the beginners’ Bible stories and 
some day she will walk in the “Jesus road,” 
as her mother and brother Steve are doing. 


DEXTROUSLY WroucHT BRACELET, 
CHINESE 


My name is Dextrously Wrought Brace- 
let. It is the same name that I had last 
year, but I am not the same person. I 
am glad you know me now because last 
year I was a most disagreeable person. 
Everybody in our house was disagreeable. 
My grandmother scolded all the time and 
my mother was cross with her and with the 
servants. I ate too much sugar cane and 
never went to bed, so I was very cross and 
screamed when anyone wanted me to do 
something I didn’t want to do. Then my 
mother would cry and I would cry and my 
grandmother would scold until things came 
to such a pass that there was nothing to do 
but leave. My father, who isn’t home very 
much, sent mother and me to the School 
of Mothercraft. 

There were many other mothers there 
with their children and all of them were 
learning to read and to sew and to take 
care of their children. When they were 
little girls they were not allowed to go to 
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school because their fathers said, “You 
might as well try to educate a cow.” 

I was very angry when they put me to 
bed the first thing, because I usually went 
to bed when I pleased. They made me 
drink milk and wouldn’t let me eat any 
candy. I went to kindergarten where I 
learned to play games with other children 
and learned to read and write. We listened 
to stories we had never heard before and 
sang songs that we loved. Before three 
weeks were up I was quite another person 
and so changed that my mother didn’t 
think that I was really her little girl. The 
nurse said that it was because I had regu- 
lar sleep and good diet. 

We had such a wonderful time all year 
with the other mothers and all the chil- 
dren. My mother became a Christian with 
many of the others. She was frightened 
when she thought of telling my father and 
my grandmother. But when we got home 
we found that father had become a Chris- 
tian tco, and our home is a very different 
place now. 


LitTtLE MorninG, JAPANESE 


I never had a doll before; so you see 
this one is very fond of me, which means 
that I am very fond of her. She is a spe- 
cial doll because she came from some boys 
and girls in America who sent us a Christ- 
mas present. Some of the dolls had yellow 
hair and blue eyes and our teacher said 
that some boys and girls in America have 
vellow hair and blue eyes. We all laughed 
because we had never seen children like 
that. 

My mother works in a factory and pulls 
silk threads from the cocoons. She says 
the silk is sent to America and made into 
stockings. America must be a very funny 
place. My mother goes to work when the 
whistles blow at six o’clock in the morning 
and comes home at six at night. She used 
to take me with her because there was no 
place to leave me; I had to play all day in 
the alley behind the factory. 

One day a white woman came to the 
alley and bowed to me. I bowed the best 
bow I knew. She asked me all about my- 
self and whether I was lonesome and 
hungry. Of course I was. Aren’t little girls 
always hungry? She told me about a 
kindergarten where I could play while my 
mother was in the factory and where the 
boys and girls had crackers and milk and a 
nap every day. 

The next day I went and sure enough 
there were crackers and milk and cots for 
the naps during rest hour. There were 
games and songs and stories, and swings and 
slides on the playground. I had never seen 
such a place. 
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That night my mother was so pleased 
that she took me to the temple, where 
we climbed many stairs and made many 
bows and tied a little prayer, written on a 
piece of white paper, to a stick in front 
of the temple. The prayer said, “May 
Little Morning be allowed to stay in the 
kindergarten ?” 

Later we found that all the prayers in 
the world tied to all the sticks in the world 
couldn’t be answered that way. I learned 
tv love the real God. 

When Christmas came we all brought 
the money we had saved, even if it was 
very small, to help the kindergarten so 
other children might come. And then came 
the surprise! Our teacher opened a box 
and there were all the dolls) Now I make 
my bow to you and thank you. 


VERASWAMY, INDIAN OF INDIA 


“Coolie boy, coolie boy, anyone need a 
coolie boy?” That’s what I call when I 
go to the bazaar. Then someone comes 
along with a big bamboo basket or a brass 
jar and I put it on my head—on the top 
of the roll so it won’t hurt. I can balance 
a bigger load than any of the other boys. 
Walking in the bazaar is hard because all 
the merchants have their wares spread out 
in the street, and how they scold if you 
step on anything. There are vegetables 
and beads and earthen pots and rice and 
tin cups and earrings and brass bowls and 
crates of chickens—all spread out on mats. 


One day a white man gave me a little 
wooden box to carry; it was so very heavy 
for such a small box that I asked him 
what was in it. He told me that he had 
books and would give me one if I could 
read. I had never learned to read because 
I belong to the outcaste people of India. 
The caste people think that we would defile 
them if only our shadows should touch 
them. If I should happen to pass a Brah- 
min’s dish of rice, he would not eat it and 
would have to go to the temple to have 
a priest purify him again. Because they 
despise us they would not think of building 
schools for us. 

I was very much surprised when the 
white man asked whether I would like to 
come to school and perhaps learn to read if 
I studied. The class was held under a 
mango tree because we had no building. 
We sat on mats or on the ground while our 
teacher sat on a little wooden stool and 
told us what the words meant. She told us 
stories from one of the books I had car- 
ried—the Bible, she said it was called. She 
played a little organ and we sang songs. 

All that was two years ago. Now I have 
become a Christian and soon I am going 
away to one of the mission boarding 
schools. I shall be a coolie for a long 
time, for I have to work my way through 
school, but some day I am going to be a 
minister to my people here in India. 


MA SEIN May, BurMA 


We belong to the Karen tribe in Burma, 
but our people have lived among the Bur- 
mans so long that they have taken many 
of their customs and their religion. Every 
few days we go to the temples with their 
tinkling bells and bow before the Buddha. 
When we make our gifts we strike a great 
gong so he will be sure to hear and take 
notice. We often take our gifts to the 
priest in a procession and march through 

















FILIPINO AFRICAN 


the streets with a great deal of shouting 
and ringing of bells. 

My little brother, who is still a baby, 
was to become a priest. When he became 
twelve he would be given a beautiful yel- 
low robe and a wooden begging bowl and 
he would have to go from house to house 
with the other priests begging all his meals. 
Even father and mother would bow down 
and worship him. 

One day my mother came home with a 
calico dress for me—a dress like American 
girls wear. She showed me a shiny needle. 
and some white thread and told me that 
she had made the dress herself. 

“But, mother, how did you learn to 
sew ?” I asked. 

“The Missaib at the Mission school 
taught me,” she said. 

She told me about a class for girls where 
I could go on a day they called Sunday. 
We had never heard of Sunday before, but 
we were glad that the missionaries had 
one. With my mother and all my 
brothers and sisters going to the Mission 
together, my father became interested, but 
he wouldn’t let his friends know about it. 

One day while he was sleeping my father 
was bitten in the leg by a snake. Since 
we didn’t know what to do, we rushed to 
the Mission and begged them to help us. 
A nurse came and cut and cleaned and 
bandaged and left medicine for us to give 
him. My mother and we children prayed 
to the God we had heard about at the Mis- 
sion. Every day when the nurse came 
she told us more stories and taught us 
more about the Bible until one evening, 
when we could hear the gongs in the temple 
booming to make the wooden Buddha hear, 
my father gathered in all the neighbors 
and told them that our family was going 
to be Christian. 


FELiciA, FILIPINO 


I’m one of the Brownies—that’s what 
they call all of us who live at the Home 
School. Before I came here I lived with 
my aunt in a little nipa house by the sea 
and I was the nurse to take care of three 
brown babies. When the fourth one came 
my uncle decided that there were too many 
to feed and he brought me here. 

Early in the morning we all get out in 
the garden to sing at the tops of our voices 
while we hoe and weed and make our 
vegetables grow. Did you hear about 


Maria and the cabbages? You know we 
had never seen cabbages and we didn’t 
know exactly what to do with them— 
whether to eat the roots or to pick the 
leaves one at a time, looking for worms 
at the heart; finally there was nothing but 
some thin little stalks and cabbage leaves 
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all over the ground. We never did find 
out what cabbages taste like. 

We do our own cooking too. One squad 
gets the vegetables ready while another 
cooks the food and another does the 
dishes; one squad cleans the house and 
another cares for the lawn. In the sum- 
mertime we all go to the beach house and 
camp out by the ocean. 

We go to school, every one of us, be- 
cause we have all decided that the best 
thing in the world to be is a teacher and go 
to the villages where the people are beg- 
ging for Sunday schools. Sometimes our 
friends who have graduated here come back 
and tell us about the work they are doing 
and how much they like it. There are a 
great many islands in the Philippines and 
not nearly enough teachers or nurses to go 
around. 


MariotI, AFRICAN 


The jungle is a great place to live, but 
the jungle brings sleeping sickness. No 
matter if you wear a charm of crocodile 
teeth all day and have the medicine man 
beat his tom-tom and dance all night be- 
fore the door of your hut, you can’t get 
well when you have sleeping sickness. 
When my father said that he thought he 
had caught it, my mother wailed all day 
and I ran out in the bush and hid. 

Then the white Mama who has a school 
in the town near our village told us that a 
nurse was coming to open a dispensary. 
We didn’t know what a dispensary was 
but we knew that a nurse was someone 
who would bring medicine. 

For weeks and weeks we waited and had 
scouts on the river bank to watch for the 
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boat. We scoured the walls of the house 
and we brought beds and tables and chairs 
for the new nurse and the teacher who 
were coming to our station. One day the 
Call Drum brought the message that the 
boat would be there in three hours. We 
put on our best shirts and the girls put 
on their calico dresses with bright hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads, and everybody in 
all the villages round about went down to 
the river banks. We picked palm leaves 
to wave and we sang and sang while we 
waited. When we saw the boat chugging 
up the river with the two white women 
waving to us, how we shouted and clapped 
our hands in time to our singing. 

“Our teachers have come; our teachers 
have come; our hearts are filled with joy 
because our teachers have come!” we sang 
over and over again. 

As they landed we all crowded around 
just to touch their dresses and know that 
they were really here. I wanted to know 
what the dispensary was and finally I de- 
cided that it was the black square box that 
one of them carried, but Wamba said that 
that was a camera to take pictures. 

For several days we sat around their 
cottage and sang and laughed and clapped 
our hands. I found out that a dispensary 
is a place where you can get medicine when 
you are sick. The nurse came to our 
house one day and gave my father some 
medicine which we thought would make 
him well right away, but she said that it 
would take many visits before he was 
cured. She said that she was going to 
come often until he was well. In Africa 
the boys .are the nurses, and that’s what I 
am going to be when I grow up. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
1153 East 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 








Out of the Forum Mail Bag 


The abundance of attractive and 
worthful material lately sent for Forum 
use furnishes a barometer from which 
to read encouraging things concerning 
mission circle weather. First, here is 
an anomaly in the way of a contribution 
from one of the “brethren.” Its mate- 
rial is drawn from The Book of Remem- 
brance. Couch it in terms of the 1929- 
1930 issue and you will have a program 
worthy of the Sunday morning presenta- 
tion originally given this sketch. 


SPENDING THE MISSIONARY DOLLAR 


The program is given by a group of 
women presumably representing a mis- 
sionary meeting, the theme being, “How 
Shall We Spend Our Dollars?” ‘The 
leader explains that this is Dollar Day 
at their church, and as each woman 


brings her money she will indicate how 
it may be spent in some distant land. 
She begins: “Well, Mrs. A., now that 
you have brought your dollar, won’t you 
tell us how you would prefer to put it 
to work if privileged to carry it with 
your own hands to the land of Burma?” 
The lady addressed says that if she were 
carried by a genie and dropped in Ran- 
goon, she would at once ask to be di- 
rected to the Rangoon Mission Press, 
as that would seem to her to embody 
the dominant work. She outlines its 
scope as given in The Book of Remem- 
brance and reads a quotation from one 
of the missionaries. 

As the meeting progresses, the leader 
makes natural, appreciative remarks 
about each speech, adding an item here 
and there, then propounds her question 
to another woman until all have been 
reached. Mrs. B. responds that while 
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interested in the Mission Press, she feels 
more strongly the pull of the many 
boys and girls in Burma who cannot 
read its output, so she would go up into 
the hills to Taungyi to the Hulda Mix 
School for Girls and place her dollar in 
the hands of Miss Hughes. (Gives 
data.) Mrs. C. similarly forecasts the 
time when those same boys and girls 
have finished the lower grades and need 
to be sent to college, presenting forcibly 
with statistical matter and good quo- 
tations the needs of Judson College. 
Mrs. D., building upon the foregoing, 
feels the pull of emergent need of sick 
bodies and aching heads unfit for train- 
ing because of physical inefficiency, so 
wishes to give her money to Dr. Martha 
Gifford or Grace Seagrave, after walk- 
ing through the wards of the Ellen 
Mitchell Christian Hospital. Mrs. E. 
wants to aid evangelistic work, longing 
to take a jungle trip with Rev. Lee 
Lewis or pass on to the Karens and 
place her money in the hands of Miss 
Peterson. 


The leader than turns to the audience 
and asks them if they ever realized be- 
fore of what vital importance their 
giving was and how much it will mean 
to translate their offerings into terms of 
publications, education, training for min- 
istration to sick bodies, or bringing the 
gospel to hungry souls. A prayer for 
specific needs thus outlined, and the 
singing of “Go and Tell,” closed this 
dynamic meeting—Rev. A. R. Pixley, 
White Hall, Illinois. 


VANITY Farr Down TO DATE 


This unique “fair” had been planned 
for one of the regular programs of the 
young women’s Grganization in the 
Galesburg (Illinois) church, but the girls 
became so enthusiastic that they decided 
on a public presentation. Sunday school 
classrooms were used as booths, with 
colored paper awnings in front of each, 
and gay balloons strung about. The 
chairman directed the guests to one 
booth after another, a demonstrator in 
each section exploiting the special fea- 
tures. In the first booth the audience 
met a Negro educator, the Japanese 
Evangelist Kagawa, and two outstanding 
Chinese girl students in this country, 
the fine accomplishments and _possibili- 
ties of each person being explained. In 
the second booth artistic productions of 
various races were displayed—an Ara- 
bian rug, a Chinese picture, Japanese 
embroidery, etc., a Fiske Jubilee spiritual 
meanwhile being enjoyed from a vic- 
trola. The “Bogardus Test” was applied 
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in the next booth, and people indicated 
their racial prejudices or lack of them, 
as they were plied with questions. In 
the last booth, around a white table in 
the center of which was a large red 
heart, the closing devotional service was 
held. From tiny red hearts about the 
edge the guests read passages of Scrip- 
ture. “In Christ there is no East nor 
West” was sung as a duet, and the leader 
emphasized the dominance of heart mo- 
tives, regardless of the color of the skin. 
—Mrs. Claire Goodsill Chandler. 


A PAGEANT OF MOTHERHOOD 


The following sketch, given by the 
Granville Mothers’ Club, near the date 
of Washington’s Birthday, may be sim- 
plified by the omission of the two re- 
viewing characters and the introduction 
of a reader off stage, who will give the 
substance of the filling-in parts. Music 
and reading may also be varied as de- 
sired without affecting the dramatic se- 
quence. At the opening, George and 
Martha are revealed at side of stage, in 
any desirable position for review of 
scenes, their conversation assuming that 
they have returned to earth as spiritual 
intelligences cognizant of events subse- 
quent to their death, and with greatly 
heightened understanding. 

George W.: Everywhere they are 
calling me “The Father of his country.” 

Martha: Yes, and can I qualify as 
the “Mother” of the country? Is there 
no place for me in history? 

George: 

Love, grief and motherhood, 
Fame and mirth and scorn— 
These are all that shall befall 
Any woman born. 
(Song, behind the scenes, “The Indian 
Love Call.’’) 

1. Indian mother enters, papoose 
strapped to back, and seating herself on 
floor, begins to string beads as she re- 
peats: I will trim thy cradle with many 
shells and with cedar fringes. Thou 
shalt have goose feathers on thy blanket. 


George: 

I know her by her fearless eye, her 
raven tress, her look of pride; 

I know her by her queenly brow, the 
splendid soul that thinks inside. 

Alas for them, their day is o’er; their 
fires are out on hill and shore. 

No more for them the wild deer bounds 
—the plow is on their hunting grounds. 

The pale man’s axe rings through their 
woods; the pale man’s sail skims o’er 
their floods. 

Their pleasant springs are dry; their 
children—look by power opprest, 
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Beyond the mountains to the west, their 
children go to die. 

(Exit Indian mother.) 

2. Puritan Mother enters to soft mu- 
sic of “Old Hundred” off stage, puts 
babe in cradle and rocks it while she 
reads her Bible. 

George: It was the good ship May- 
flower, two months out of England 
(giving brief account of settlement, 
building of church, work of women, 
dangers from Indians, etc., eulogizing 
the bravery of the mothers). 

Puritan Mother: Oh, my child, your 
mother prays that you may either be a 
man of God—a holy minister—or a 
mighty man of war to drive out these 
red men who menace our lives day and 
night. (Exits with babe.) 

3. Revolutionary Period Mother en- 
ters, places babe in cradle and spins, 
during piano rendering of old-fashioned 
minuet. George pays tribute to her 
courage in suffering through the birth 
throes of a nation, which produced our 
noble Republic. 

Mother: Would that thy father might 
return from this dreadful war! Dear 


child, must you, too, become a soldier? 
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(This marks beginning of the peace 
theme. Mother exits.) 

4. Negro Mother enters without 
babe, weeping, while a Negro melody is 
sung off stage. The mother reads with 
tragic gestures Whittier’s “Farewell of a 
Virginia Slave Mother to Her Daugh- 
ters Sold into Southern Bondage’— 

“Gone, gone, sold and gone, to the rice 
swamp dank and lone,” etc. George 
then voices a tribute to the faithful 
Southern Mammy in “the glory of 
motherhood that knows neither race nor 
color nor estate.” (Exit mother.) 

5. Civil War Mother enters to strains 
of “Just Before the Battle, Mother,” 
carrying picture of son, and a letter just 
received, which latter she reads aloud 
with tearful interruptions as she presses 
the picture to her breast. The son is 
on the eve of a great battle. The 
mother looks up at the flag and 
says: “Tis all so hard to understand. 
Of course, my country—first of all, and 
the slaves must be free—but O, God, 
could there be no other way?” (Sinks 
into chair, sobbing, while George ren- 
ders touching tribute, then exits, still 
sobbing. ) 

6. Modern Mother enters with small 
son, to strains of “Sonny Boy.” 

George: And now we do reverence to 
this, our modern mother, who believes 
to the last breath in the truths God has 
permitted her to see, is willing to fight 
for the right if need be, but who has for 
her ideal a thing not dreamed of in my 
day and yours, Martha—a warless world. 


Mother: Those women who have 
come before frighten me, with their talk 
of war—and history is one long record 
of battles. (Enter Spirit of Peace, in 
long white robe, and stands by flag with 
hand on staff.) O, Spirit of Peace, you 
have waited too long. Many of the 
world’s bravest sons have been sacri- 
ficed. But we have seen a new day, and 
believe that now the world is ready to 
accept a better mode of settling its dif- 
ferences. We mothers of the new day 
beg of you to save our sons from war 
(leads her little son to Spirit, who lets 
her hand drop gently from the flagstaff 
to rest on lad’s head). We pray that 
our sons may not be called upon to die 
for their country but to Jive for it. 


Actors all come back on stage and as- 
sume characteristic positions of prayer 
or pleading as they lift their hands to 
the Spirit of Peace, George and Martha 
also standing at salute. Here a peace 
song is sung by hidden soloists or 
chorus, ending in audience rising and 
joining in a stanza of “America.” 
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THE RussIAN Baptists of Butte, North 
Dakota, have remodeled their church 
building at a cost of $900 without ask- 
ing for outside aid. At the three meet- 
ings held in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the building there was an average 
attendance of 200. Rev. John Bucknell, 
general missionary among the Russians, 
who attended the dedication at Butte, 
reports that the Russian Baptists in 
Max, North Dakota, have purchased one 
of the finest lots in town for a site. 

WWW 

THE MEN STILL outnumber the women 
on the church rolls of Ungkung, China, 
but Rev. George W. Lewis believes that 
in a few years the churches will be 
equally balanced in that respect. “On 
one of the last trips I made in this area 
we baptized eight women. During the 
past year the number of women joining 
our churches has been rapidly increasing 
and I, for one, rejoice. It is hard to 
have a strong church without the women. 
When they come the families come too, 
and it gives a stability, besides assuring 
the future of the work.” 
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Tue CuristTIAN schools of Shaohsing, 
East China, have a strong hold on that 
community. A. I. Nasmith writes: “Al- 
though our Yuih Dzae Academy is small 
this term, the girls’ school and the pri- 
mary school next the city church have 
had to turn away many pupils. This is 
not due simply to lack of school facili- 
ties, either, but rather to the reputation 
of our Christian schools. A Christian 
remarked to me recently, ‘People realize 
that our teachers do not gamble or 
drink, and that our schools have better 
discipline and are strong in character 
training.’ Many others have told me 
the same thing.” 

ww 

“THIS WEEK a Christian girl was mar- 
ried to a schoolteacher,” reports Rev. 
Frank Kurtz, in a recent letter from 
Madira, South India. “There is noth- 
ing so very unusual in that, except the 
fact that the bride is almost 19 years 
old. We have seen dozens of weddings 
during our stay in India, but none of the 
brides has ever been as old as that. 
Many of the Hindus themselves are now 
agitating for a law raising the marriage- 
able age of girls. Imitation of the caste 


people and the social conditions in the 
villages have tended to make the par- 
ents desire to have their girls married 
very early. Conditions are changing and 
the Christian community is leading the 


change.” 
ve ww 


AN INTERESTING survey of the stu- 
dents at Judson College shows the fol- 
lowing: Burmese 110, Karen 80, Indian 
35, Anglo-Indian 24, Chinese 16, and 
others 16—totaling 281. Of these 152, 
or 54%, are now Christian. 
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Rev. REUBEN Marc, of Haiti, where 
his father, Rev. Eli Marc, has been a 
missionary many years, has returned to 
his native island after four years spent 
at Newton Theological Institution. He 
has accepted a call from the First Bap- 
tist Church in Porte-au-Prince. By 
training, natural ability and Christian 
devotion Mr. Marc is admirably fitted 
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Lahu Buckwheat Cakes 


While on a recent tour in Lahu- 
land, Upper Burma, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Buker visited the village 
of Pa Lu. His host, Deacon Law 
Eu, knowing that the missionary 
did not object to eating with the 
Lahus, shared his scanty meal. 
Mr. Buker says, “They fried a 
couple of buckwheat cakes for me, 
the same as they were having, and 
they certainly were tasty. Buck- 
wheat is raised on the hillsides of 
Yunnan, and is threshed and 
ground out by the Lahu women. 
The fine white flour is mixed with 
water to form a paste, and then 
poured out upon a hot, flat stone 
over the fire, and behold, buck- 
wheat cakes d la Lahu! No salt, 
no eggs, no soda—just the buck- 
wheat flour and clear water, mixed 
together and fried on a hot stone, 
without grease. The result is a 
mighty wholesome buckwheat cake 
about one-fourth of an inch thick 
and eight inches in diameter. 
When rice is scarce this comprises 
the diet of the Lahu, this and 
nothing more.” 











to represent the Baptist cause in the 
Haitian capital. 
ww 

RESTITUTO ORTIGAS, the crippled theo- 
logical student from the Philippine 
Islands, who came to this country to be 
fitted with artificial limbs, is now assist- 
ing Rev. F. B. Ford in an evangelistic 
campaign in South Negros. A recent 
letter from Mr. Ford tells of the appre- 
ciable progress Mr. Ortigas is making. 
“While he never will be able to do regu- 
lar pastoral work, he will doubtless be 
most useful as an evangelistic preacher. 
When he tells the story of his life he is 
powerful, and his audiences laugh and 
cry by turn. He has an ambition to 
write for his own people and the need 
of Christian literature is indeed great.” 

www 

ToKYO, LIKE MANY another Oriental 
city, is a rapidly developing and chang- 
ing metropolis. “The city engineers 
have been up against a Herculean task, 
that of producing a new, well-planned 
city in the place of one whose eastern 
half was completely destroyed and the 
remaining portions a conglomeration of 
narrow streets and insecure houses,” 
states J. Fullerton Gressitt. “Among 
the more outstanding features of this 
new development are the groups of re- 
inforced concrete apartment houses, a 
new thing in Japan, adapted to Japanese 
requirements, built in the better sections 
as well as in the former slum sections of 
the city. Groups of these apartments 
are near two of our Baptist churches, 
presenting new fields for service.” 


FoRTY-NINE men are enrolled in the 


Congo Evangelical Training Institution, 


Kimpese, Belgian Congo, this year. This 
institution is an educational enterprise, 
in which Northern Baptists cooperate 
with the Baptist Missionary Society of 
England, and furnishes Bible and prac- 
tical training to the men and women 
who teach in the jungle villages. The 
new Bain classroom, now completed, is 
a beautiful as well as a_ substantial 
building. Missionary Seymour E. Moon, 
writing from Kimpese, reports: ‘We 
hope very soon to break ground for the 
Woman’s building, and if we can suc- 
ceed in buying the farm next to us the 
future of the work seems well assured.” 
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CumsuM, SoutH Inp1A, the station 
where Dr. and Mrs. John Newcomb 
spent such a fruitful ministry, has been 
without a resident missionary for over a 
year. Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Longley 
have been designated there and report 
much that now needs attention. “It was 
very hot coming over from Ramapat- 
nam, and it has continued hot since our 
arrival. There has been no rain at all 
and the people are beginning to fear a 
partial famine. . . . The middle school 
has now been changed to a higher ele- 
mentary school, in accord with the vote 
of Conference. We now have 64 board- 
ers from Cumbum and 30 from Marka- 
pur. Our problem is to get the where- 
withal to feed so many.” 


wok a 


READING THE SHAN language aloud is 
no easy task to the newcomer, accord- 
ing to Mrs. M. D. Miles, of Kengtung, 
Burma. “First, I must school myself to 
discard that which in English is called 
‘expression’ and substitute ‘tones.’ There 
are five tones. Each Shan word has its 
own tone, and if spoken in a different 
tone the identical word has an entirely 
different meaning. Until one has heard 
and spoken Shan so that it is second na- 
ture to say the word for man in a high 
tone and the same word, for love, in an 
emphatic tone, there is bound to be con- 
fusion. I find that the only thing for 
me to do is to go through the whole 
Scripture passage I am to use and mark 
each word with its corresponding tone.” 


www 


ENCOURAGING NEWS regarding relig- 
ious work in China comes to Y. W. C. 
A. National Headquarters. In Tientsin 
the Association has a Sunday school in 
connection with a primary school with 
industrial features. The Association has 
been having well attended religious 
meetings on Sunday afternoons. Canton 
wanted $10,000 and 800 members. At 
the close of the campaign the Associ- 
ation there found itself with $16,000 and 
900 members. This is encouraging for 
all of China as it shows interest in ser- 
vice organizations based on Christian 
principles. From all over China come 
reports of a real desire on the part of 
the young people to study the Bible in 
its applications to every-day problems. 


Ww Ww 


HEALTH WEEK has recently been cele- 
brated in Kanigiri, South India. Mis- 
sionary George H. Brock, reporting this 
very unusual proceeding, says: “All the 
schools of the town went in procession 
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to the Government Boarding School 
building the first day. The school was 
too small for the great gathering and a 
request came that the Mission Church 
be used for the other days. I agreed to 
this. For four days our church was 
packed with children and people of all 
classes, Hindus, Mohammedans and 
Christians, all grades of society. Hindu 
ladies, many for the first time, came and 
jostled with the others. A Baby Show 
was a feature, and there were Brahmin 
babies, Sudra babies, Mohammedan ba- 
bies and Christian babies—and your 
missionary was one of the judges! Oh, 
we had a great time.” 





REV. AND MRS. J. 


HARRY GIFFIN 


A Silver Wedding Anniversary 


Missionaries J. H. Giffin and Mrs. 
Giffn, who are now back in South 
China, just before their departure from 
America celebrated their silver wedding 


anniversary. By one of those rare co- 


incidences, the event was celebrated in 
the Central Baptist Church of Duluth, 
Minn., where they were married 25 
years ago. All four children were pres- 
ent and a large company of friends and 
acquaintances from the church member- 
ship. Two children remain in America 
for study and two others are left in 
Shanghai at the Shanghai-American 
School, while Mr. and Mrs. Giffin re- 
main alone in Kaying, South China. 
Concerning their return, Mrs. Giffin 
wrote, “We return alone to Kaying just 
as we went there alone 25 years ago. 
And we must begin housekeeping almost 
all over again, as many of our goods 
from our Kaying Mission house and 
everything from our summer house in 
the hills were taken by soldiers or com- 
mon thieves. This begins our fourth 
term of service in South China.” 
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AN INCH and a half of rain in one 
night is a bit abnormal even for a rainy 
season in Mong Mong, Upper Burma. 
Writing from Lahu-land, Rev. R. B. 
Buker states that the rivers are flooded, 
the streams high, and the roads muddy 
and slippery. The missionary finds that 
touring under such wet conditions is 
made easier if one discards American 
shoes and goes dressed Chinese style, 
that is, with stockings and native shoes. 
He says he enjoyed his trip and that he 
made steady progress through the mud 
and streams. 


Ww WW 


“PLEASE, Mama, I ask you to go 
slowly for fear you might fall and be 
killed.” Shyly one of the wives of a 
witch-doctor of Tsumbiri, Belgian 
Congo, addressed Mrs. B. B. Hathaway. 
The white missionary lady had appeared 
in the village riding on a bicycle, an un- 
“sual sight, and to many a most hazard- 
ous undertaking. Bicycles are common 
there, but previously they had been for 
the exclusive use of men. Mrs. Hatha- 
way says: “Because of the difficulty of 
getting out’ to the villages we decided to 
get a bicycle that I could use also. 
Little did we realize the excitement this 
would stir up. Directly I appear, na- 
tives gather from far and near and herds 
of children follow me, or fly howling 
indoors. It is an innovation indeed.” 


ww Ww 


THE FIRST SILK produced in Pang 
Wai, a section of Upper Burma, and 
perhaps the first silk to be made by a 
Lahu, is the result of work connected 
with the central school in Loimwe. Mis- 
sionary J. H. Telford reports that they 
are pioneering and preparing the way 
for radical changes in the life of the 
people. One of the greatest setbacks to 
Christian work among the Lahus is the 
fact that there has been no permanency 
in village life. With the introduction of 
weaving and seri-culture, two cottage 
industries, village life will doubtless 
take on stability. 


WW Ww 


THE COLPORTAGE work in the Ran- 
goon area, Burma, was carried on this 
past year by six Burman boys who 
preached, sold books and distributed 
tracts throughout the hot season. “They 
went out in pairs,” writes George D. 
Josif in the Burma News, “and worked 
about 400 days, during which time they 
sold over a thousand books and dis- 
tributed over five thousand free tracts.” 
Yet they talk of the slow East. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 105) 


Chinese Social Origins, by Herbert 
F. Rudd, is an intensely interesting 
study for those who like to trace be- 
ginnings in civilization, especially in the 
life of a people as ancient as the Chi- 
nese. The author, who was a teacher 
formerly in the West China Union Uni- 
versity and evidently in love with his 
thesis, gives a scholarly sketch of the 
origin and development of the Chinese 
moral sentiments before Confucius; 
that is, before the middle of the sixth 
century B. C. He gives his sources and 
authorities, both Chinese and Western, 
with a capital chapter on the nature of 
the Chinese language and its significance 
for the present study. He traces then 
the general conditions of life, occupa- 
tions, customs, agricultural development, 
of an indigenous race. Part II considers 
the socialized universe as a basis of 
moral sentiments, dealing with the sol- 
idarity of society, the celestial world 
and its meaning for human society, the 
recognition of social distinctions cen- 
tering in the family and emphasizing 
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ship group, the relations between the 
sexes, ruler and subject, friendship and 
festivities, and military activities. ‘The 
work is full of surprises. The author 
says the questions of social organization, 
of thought-forms, of moral sentiments, 
of religious ideals, as these appear in 
the early sources, have received almost 
no thorough treatment, so that this is 
the first systematic study of this early 
period that has been offered by a trained 
student of comparative religion and 
ethics. Its value is marked, and it fur- 
nishes a background that our mission- 
aries should certainly not be without. 
In those far distant centuries the Chi- 
nese people had a moral view of family 
and social life which we might study 
with profit. Prof. Rudd has done an 
admirable piece of original work. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; $2.) 


The Gospel Story of Jesus, edited by 
G. Waterhouse, belongs among tue ar- 
tistic and beautiful books in its typog- 
raphy and illustration. Water-color 
drawings by the late William Hole have 
been reproduced in exquisite colors, and 
the letterpress is a delight to the eye. 
The title assures the character of the 
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tinuous account of the life and teach- 
ings of our Lord, using Mark’s Gospel 
as the basis and retaining the time- 
honored language of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. The work was designed primarily 
to meet the needs of parents and teach- 
ers, and some explanatory notes have 
been added. The influence on childten 
of such beautiful pictures as these, made 
from the artist’s studies in the . Holy 
Land, cannot fail to be cultural. This 
is a charming gift-book for children, and 
a real addition to any home and library. 
(Harper & Brothers; $2.50.) 


Books Received 


Illustrative Stories for Pulpit and 
Platform, by William Melville Curry. 
Revell; $1.50. 

Highways and Byways in Japan, by 
Lois Johnson Erickson. Revell; $1.50. 

Evangelism, by Herman C. Weber. 
Macmillan; $2. 

The Gospel Story of Jesus, edited by 
G. Waterhouse. Harper’s; $2.50. 

Must We Have War? by Fred B. 
Smith. Harper’s; $2.50. 

Whither Christianity? edited by Lynn 
Harold Hough. Harper’s; $3. 














personal character. Part III treats of contents. The arrangement of the Gos- The Theology of Crisis, by H. Emil 
moral sentiments relating to the kin- pels aims at giving a simple and con- Brunner. Scribner’s; $1.75. 
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Nevada as a Baptist Missionary Pastor Sees It 
BY REV. C. H. SLOAN OF LAS VEGAS 


E “desert rats’ are not freaks; we 

are just ordinary animals. In fact, 
we are in most cases Easterners gone 
West; not in the sense, however, that 
we used that expression during the war, 
for we are very much alive. We are not 
unusually ignorant, nor are we cut off 
from all opportunity. We have all mod- 
ern conveniences, we have fine schools, 
we dress in the latest style, we secure 
the best music, we have the best automo- 
biles and splendid railroads. We are not 
unfortunate enough to be crowded into 
subways, and when we have to get 
above ground we shall take aeroplanes 
and not elevated trains. 

According to reports that have gone 
about the country, people of our section 
wear high hats, heavy boots and big 
guns, and spend their time in drinking 
and gambling. I want to assure you 
that such is not the case. It is true we 
have a certain amount of drinking, far 
too much, but it is not entirely uncon- 
trolled, as some have implied. Few 
drunken men are seen on the streets. 
Unless you are deliberately looking for 
a drink, you will not see much of it. If 
you desire to bring your family to Las 
Vegas, you are safe in so far as the 
drink evil is concerned. 

We also have some gambling. We 
are sorry that this is true, but churches 
are not responsible and cannot help 
themselves. The Nevada laws permit 
certain kinds of gambling, and I sup- 
pose we might expect people to go the 
limit and beyond. However, I doubt if 
the ordinary citizen is greatly influenced 
by this evil. It is present and we hope 
to see it eradicated in the future, but I 
am informed that comparatively few of 
our local people gamble; it is mostly 
those who visit us for a short time or 
those who stop over on their way to 
other places. Your boy may learn to 
gamble in Las Vegas, but I seriously 
doubt if the temptation is any greater 
there than in many other places. What 
I want you to see is that people in our 
section of the country are just ordinary 
people, cultured and refined, big-hearted 
and liberal and very, very human, just 
as in any other part of the country. 

Speaking of the Frontier and its prob- 
lems, at Las Vegas one of our problems 
is distance. The nearest Baptist church 
is almost 300 miles away and there are 
few churches of any denomination be- 
tween, and this church is in California, 
hot Nevada. Both the church and the 


pastor are denied the inspiration which 
comes as a result of meeting with others 
and hearing many different speakers 
with various ideas. We recently at- 
tended our state convention, which was 
held with the Fallon Church, the nearest 
Baptist church within the state. The 
speedometer on the car showed, upon 
our arrival home, a distance of approxi- 
mately 1100 miles traveled. 

Another problem with which we have 
to contend is hot weather. Las Vegas 
has a wonderful climate. The sun shines 
almost every day in the year, but two or 
three of the summer months are ex- 
tremely warm. I am told that the ther- 
mometer registers 130 degrees occa- 
sionally, although I have not seen it so 
warm. One cannot expect many people 
to attend church under those conditions, 
and those who do attend cannot be ex- 
pected to show any great amount of in- 
terest or enthusiasm. The work is 
practically dead in summer and we close 
up in August. 

We also have a more or less transient 
population which constitutes another 
problem. Las Vegas is a railroad town, 
a division point on the Union Pacific 
system. Many of our people are con- 
nected with the road as trainmen, shop- 
men or in some other capacity. This 
means that in some cases those who 
would be a big help to us are no help at 
all because they hesitate to bring a let- 
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ter from some other church and unite 
with us when they are likely to be called 
away at any time. 

There is another problem that I per- 
sonally feel very keenly, but which 
should not exist. People come from 
other states and because they find con- 
ditions different they refuse to help the 
church at all. Teachers, deacons and other 
religious workers sometimes feel that 
when they reach Las Vegas God has no 
further need of their services. It is true 
we may have fewer people at church, 
and that our services may sometimes be 
less formal, and that people are more 
frank than in some communities; but in 
spite of these things it seems that one 
should not be released from all re- 
ligious obligations. It may be that God 
needs men just as much in a little 
church in Las Vegas as He does in a 
large church in a city. It is easy to 
understand why a gambler comes to Las 
Vegas and begins to gamble, or why a 
bootlegger comes and lines up with the 
drinking crowd, but it is difficult to see 
why a religious worker should come, and 
instead of working with his kind, line 
up with gamblers and bootleggers. 

What, now, the prospects? This work 
was first undertaken by Rev. E. R. Her- 
miston, who was called to his heavenly 
home a short time afterwards. Next, 
Rev. and Mrs. Blinzinger came with the 
chapel car Grace, and remained until a 
church was organized and a house built 
about five years ago. Since then the 
church has carried on at a great sacrifice 
on the part of a few members, and with 





A TYPICAL SCENE ALONG THE RAILROAD THROUGH THE 
NEVADA DESERT NEAR LAS VEGAS 
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help from our local state board and 
much help and encouragement from our 
Home Mission Society. 

Our greatest material prospect lies in 
the fact that Las Vegas is to be head- 
quarters for the construction of the 
Boulder Dam. This means the employ- 
ment of thousands of men and the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in 
money. This, however, tells only a part 
of the story. Hundreds of homes must 
be built, as also hotels, banks, stores, 
garages, schools, etc., which will bring in 
many people. The climate also is un- 
usually fine, with the exception of three 
summer months, and will undoubtedly 
be the cause of many seeking health and 
happiness in the open spaces. 

One thing I shall mention that may 
surprise you and that is that many of 
the desert people are naturally religious. 
In this section they see little artificiality 
and much that is real, and come to be- 
lieve in a God who can create such 
wonders in nature. It was my duty 
some time ago to officiate at the funeral 
of an old prospector. Every man pres- 
ent was an old miner. As the Word of 
God was read these old, gray, wrinkled, 
sunburnt men of desert and moun- 
tains, without an exception, rose to 
their feet and remained standing with 
bowed heads until the service was 
over. They believe in the Infinite. 
This is not always an intelligent belief. 
It has grown out of their own limited 
experience and may be very crude. It 
often fails to make one a believer in 
church, and may make him antagonistic 
to church. He may feel that the church 
exists merely to beg for money or to 
furnish an easy living to some minister. 
Naturally it is our duty to help such 
men to get the right conception of 
Christ and His church. 

Here I want to say that our real work 
is with the men. The women of our 
denomination have done and are doing a 
wonderful work, which makes it impos- 
sible for us to get along without them. 
I am for them to the limit; but in our 
section, at least, the pastor who spends 
most of his time visiting the ladies or 
drinking pink tea might just as well get 
out at once, for he can accomplish little 
if anything. He will be appreciated, 
however, if in addition to his church 
work he will join hands with the men 
of the community and help to improve 
conditions in the way they desire to 
work. Yes, the work is slow, but the 
opportunities are great. With gambling, 
vice, drinking, easy divorce and other 
evils, what will be the result when we 
have thousands where we now have hun- 
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dreds, unless our churches and other or- 
ganizations are on the job? We cannot 
afford to ease up now, nor even remain 
as we are, but we must go forward. 
We ask nothing for self, but we ask 
very earnestly that you help us, the few 
Baptists of Nevada, to bring in a Christ- 
like world. I am not a prophet, but I 
see future conditions vastly different 
from those of the present. I see moun- 
tains with much mining and summer re- 
sorts and many people; I see the desert 
that has been made to blossom as the 
rose and to increase its population many 
times; I see dairy farms, orchards, and 
vegetable gardens; I see great mining 
centers and industrial concerns; I see a 
lake shore dotted with towns and vil- 
lages; I see multitudes of people where 
we now have only the desert with its 
purple sage. Will these multitudes be 
people with pleasant homes and happy 
children, or will they be money-mad, 
pleasure-seeking, selfish and irreligious? 
The matter to some extent rests with 
us and we are not without a great re- 
sponsibility. 
“Lo, in the desert rich flowers are 

springing, 

Streams ever copious are gliding 

along; 
Loud from the mountain-tops echoes are 

ringing, 

Wastes rise in verdure and mingle in 
song.” 
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Foreign Mission Record 


SAILED 

From New York, November 21, on the 
Leviathan, Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Rodgers, 
for Antwerp; from Antwerp, December 3, 
on the Leopoldvilie, for the Congo. 

From New York, November 23, on the 
Samaria, Rev. A. C. Phelps, for Liverpool ; 
from Liverpool, December 6, on the Sua 
gaing, for Burma. 

From New York, November 29, on the 
American Trader, Mr. and Mrs. P. R. 
Hackett and son, for London; from Liver- 
pool, December 20, on the Pegu, for Burma. 

From New York, December 7, on the 
Antonia, Mrs. Agnes Raymond, for Liver- 
pool; from Liverpool, December 20, on the 
Pegu, for Burma. 

From New York, December 12, on the 
George Washington, Dr. and Mrs. Howard 
Freas, for the Congo. 

APPOINTED k 

Rev. H. O. Lloyd, Dr. and Mrs. Clesson § 
W. Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Peter | 


Klahsen, at the meeting of the Foreign 
Board on December 17. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. R. A. Thomson, of Kobe, | 
Japan, in Los Angeles, November 14. 

Mrs. Anna M. Salquist, of Yachow, West 
China, in San Francisco, November 13. 

Miss Lucy R. Russell, of Osaka, Japan, 
in San Francisco, November 22. 

Miss Isabella Wilson, of Gauhati, Assam, 
in New York, November 27. 
Rev. F. W. Stait, of Udayaguru, South 
India, in New York, November 27. 


DIED 


Rev. Peter Frederickson, retired mission- 
ary of Belgian Congo, in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, on December 7. 
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Assurance of Long Life 


XPERIENCE shows that people with an assured income 
for life often live to a good, old age. Furthermore they have 
a peace of mind and a poise of spirit not often otherwise obtain- 


You too can have an assured, guaranteed income through an 
annuity agreement with the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. It will also furnish an admirable opportunity to help the 
cause of world wide Christian missions, for the net remaining 
principal of your gift would be used after your death for the work 


In the meantime, as long as you live, you would receive regularly 
an assured income, its amount depending entirely on the amount 
of your gift and the rate of income which is determined by your 


Write today to Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
All correspondence strictly con- 


“AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREJGN 
MISSION SOCIETY 


Sp 
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